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Are You Going to 


ATLANTA? 


e Public personnel people from all over the United 
States and Canada will gather in Atlanta, Georgia, 
this fall. They will be there for the Civil Service 
Assembly’s 1950 Annual Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration. 


e The Conference program is now being developed. 
It will include top-flight authorities and specialists 
on a wide variety of subjects. It will be timely . . . 
geared to the public personnel problems of 1950. 


e If you are a personnel director . . . a staff mem- 
ber... a civil service commissioner . .. you 
will want to make your plans NOW to be in At- 
lanta for the CSA Conference. 


Remember the time .. . 


November 27-28-29-30 


Remember the place . . . 


Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia 


1950 Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration 


Sponsored by the 


Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada 
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Civil Service in a Democracy . 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 





N SPEAKING about the place of civil serv- 
I ice in a democracy, I am somewhat self- 
conscious because of the broad sweep of my 
subject. There is a tendency, in these try- 
ing times, to try to relate every conceivable 
topic to the central issue of the proper po- 
litical organization of society. But it is 
done too often by main strength and not by 
logic. 

I do not really feel, however, that the 
effort in this instance is farfetched. And I 
am certain that you who are devoting your 
lives to perfecting the interaction of the 
two concepts agree with me. Your partici- 
pation in the Civil Service Assembly, which 
has done so much for good government, ev- 
idences your faith in the contribution of 
good personnel policy and public admin- 
istration. 

Organizations such as the Civil Service 
Assembly are necessary to the economical 
and efficient operation of democratic gov- 
ernment. One of the main purposes of this 
Association, as I understand it, is to ex- 
change information among individuals 
and agencies about improved methods of 
personnel administration. I can hardly 
conceive of that in a wholly planned, total- 
itarian society. When you discover some 
better technique for classifying, recruiting, 
testing, or training, you need not submit it 
to an official in Washington for sanction. 
You merely send it to your Assembly head- 
quarters in Chicago, which acts as a clear- 
ing house for distributing such ideas. 

Organizations such as the Assembly and 
our scheme of government, then, comple- 
ment each other. Our society is intended 
to encourage individual enterprise, and 
groups such as this enable our government, 
which is often wasteful and inefficient, to 
gradually improve. 





@ THe HonoraBie Apia E. STEVENSON took office 
as Governor of the State of Illinois in January, 
1949. His public career also includes service as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Chief, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Italy Mission; Assistant 
to the Secretary of State; and U.S. Delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. This 
article is adapted from a speech delivered at the 
Assembly’s 1950 Central Regional Conference. 


Democracy Must Be Supported 

WE OF THE western world persevere in our 
allegiance to democracy because we believe 
it is good government. Good, fundamen- 
tally, because it has the largest room for 
personal freedom and respect for individ- 
ual dignity; good because it maintains this 
scope at the same time that it performs 
those essential functions of government 
which are the hallmarks of western civili- 
zation. 

Unless we continue firmly in this belief, 
the free world will disappear. Unless we 
communicate this conviction to others, the 
free world can be engulfed. And unless the 
integrity of this belief is unimpaired, we 
shall falter in the long struggle before us. 

I think that, in temporal as in spiritual 
matters, faith is most securely founded on 
works. The strength and the durability of 
our convictions about democratic govern- 
ment will be determined in the main by 
demonstrations of its capacity to do its job 
well. Anything which bears upon that ca- 
pacity is related to the ominous circum- 
stances in which democracy now finds it- 
self. Since nothing can be more intimately 
related to the way in which a task is done 
than the people who do it, we must con- 
sider the civil service principle in the 
broadest perspective. 


Illinois Is Strengthening Its Civil 
Service Program 
IN My inaugural address as Governor of 
Illinois, I said: “Government, however 
good the laws, will not rise above the qual- 
ity of the men who comprise it.’’ Having 
thus placed laws and men in their proper 
relationship, I promptly proceeded to be- 
come almost completely preoccupied with 
laws, not with men! But this was not due 
to the familiar separation of words from 
deeds by public officials, but rather to the 
awkward practice we have in Illinois, 
thanks to our Constitution, of having the 
Legislature assembled in Springfield to 
greet the incoming Governor and in gen- 
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eral session throughout the first six months 
of his term. 

Despite this precipitous plunge into an 
unfamiliar, hazardous sea, some impor- 
tant landfalls were made in the legislative 
area affecting public personnel. Indeed, it 
has been said that not since 1905, when II- 
linois, following upon the heels of New 
York and Massachusetts, first adopted a 
civil service act, has any session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly enacted as much forward- 
looking legislation relating to state em- 
ployees. 

I shall not burden you with an enumer- 
ation. Many of these improvements are 
highly technical. But as public servants 
you will readily understand the effect on 
the recruitment of good people of my rec- 
ommendations for salary increases for all 
state employees! 


Adequate Salaries for Public Employees 


GOVERNMENT cannot—and it should not 
try to—provide financial incentives equal 
to those in private industry, but it can rec- 
ognize realities in a period of rising costs, 
and it can close the gap to a point where 
the intangible inducements to serve the 
community have some chance to operate. 
Poorly paid employees tend to be unsatis- 
factory employees, and they invariably cost 
more in the long run. I am glad that in 
Illinois wé have begun to grasp this truth. 

In the field of personnel administration, 
the Legislature increased the appropria- 
tions for the Civil Service Commission and 
enlarged its functions. One consequence of 
the first of these steps is that the Commis- 
sion is presently engaged in the most ambi- 
tious examining program in its history. It 
is well on its way towards the realization of 
one of my principal objectives, namely, the 
elimination of the large number of state 
employees who, although subject to civil 
service, did not have permanently certified 
status. 

These employees, together with those ex- 
empted by the Legislature from civil serv- 
ice altogether, make up what I call our 
floating population. The laws give them 
no security of tenure. No private business 
could stand the cost of job turnover to 
which the State of Illinois has been ex- 


posed by virtue of the vulnerability of this 
group. In these days when there are so 
many urgent needs for the tax dollar, we 
should not have to carry this additional 
burden. 

Although Illinois was one of the first 
states to adopt civil service, its progress in 
achieving the fullest measure of its pur- 
poses has been disappointing. In 1911, six 
years after the beginning of civil service in 
Illinois, 80 per cent of the state’s employees 
enjoyed permanent status. When I took of- 
fice in 1949, this percentage had declined 
to 35 per cent. Although I do not believe 
for an instant that all public employees 
should have civil service protection, and 
although the complexities of modern gov- 
ernment have tended to increase the num- 
bers of those exempted, the 35, per cent fig- 
ure is too low. I expect to change it. I also 
expect that, by so doing, we will save the 
taxpayer some money. 


State Police Now Under Merit System 


ANOTHER accomplishment of my legislative 
baptism is the removal of the Illinois State 
Police from the political arena. Illinois 
now, at long last, has adopted a merit sys- 
tem for this important group of its em- 
ployees. In the years to come, if we hold 
fast to this advance, our state policemen 
will be recruited, promoted, and continued 
in service only on the basis of merit. They 
will be disciplined, career servants of the 
people of Illinois, responsible to their su- 
perior officers, not to political sponsors. 

In other areas of the state government, 
we are subordinating politics and trying to 
develop a career service, in fact if not by 
law. Of course, technical problems in such 
fields as health, public welfare, engineer- 
ing, conservation, and others demand a dif- 
ferent type of public servant. Efficiency 
and economy in the public service require 
that these specialists be obtained and re- 
tained on a merit basis. This business of 
government is not a part-time affair; it is 
no business for amateurs in many of its 
modern functions. 


The Place of Political Parties 


IT sEEMS to me that good public adminis- 
tration is often more a matter of men than 
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of laws. I have, however, been talking to 
you about laws rather than men—and yet 
it is the latter who are basic. Although the 
one affects the other, a perfect personnel 
system on the statute books, if there is such 
a thing, can be disappointing in actual op- 
eration. The civil service principle can 
become a shield for the incompetent, the 
faithless, and the lazy. It can stifle imagi- 
nation and initiative. It is not in itself a 
fully adequate answer to the problem be- 
setting me and all like me who find them- 
selves in elective positions of executive re- 
sponsibility: How are good people to be 
induced to enter the public service? Nor 
will the extension of civil service to more 
and more public employees necessarily as- 
sure the millennium in terms of better gov- 
ernment. I suspect we will be searching for 
the best solution of our management and 
personnel problems in government as long 
as human diversity and people’s govern- 
ments exist, and it is to organizations like 
the Civil Service Assembly that we must 
look for breadth, balance, and the patient 
progress that is so often slow and frustrat- 
ing. 

Good democratic government has more 
than one foundation. Not the least of these 
are active, vigorous, aggressive political 
parties—not too many parties, but at least 
two! The role played by party organiza- 
tions in bringing about participation in 
public affairs, popular interest in issues, 
and informed discussion is, in my judg- 
ment, underestimated. It is fashionable to 
disparage organized political partisanship 
as having no aims or values other than nar- 
rowly selfish purposes, many of which clus- 
ter about the patronage system. 

In the last year and a half, I have learned 
a great deal about political parties. At the 
risk of even greater understatement, I have 
learned a great deal about the so-called 
spoils system. As to the former, my convic- 
tion has grown that political organization 
is indispensable to effective democratic 
government. And, although I have not al- 
tered my views about the waste and ineffi- 
ciency of patronage systems, I understand 
better than ever before their relationship 
to the continuous operation of our indis- 
pensable two-party system. 


The Practical Aspect of Patronage 

Ir Is A truism that in this world we seldom 
get something for nothing. The patronage 
method of job dispensation is a substantial 
part of the price we have paid for the or- 
ganized party activity which is vital in a 
democracy. The level of our political ma- 
turity, or rather immaturity, has been such 
that strong and, above all, immediately 
tangible incentives have been necessary to 
secure participation in party work. A job 
on the public payroll is the most compel- 
ling inducement possible, or so it has 
seemed in our development as a self-gov- 
erning people. The party managers have 
been discerningly practical sociologists. 
They have made, in the main, an accurate, 
albeit unflattering and sometimes uncon- 
scious, appraisal of what is required to 
make political parties tick and thereby 
serve the larger purposes of democratic 
government. Perhaps the net result has 
been that a greater amount of good has 
come from a lesser amount of evil. 

But evil there undeniably is, certainly in 
the sense of too wide a margin of incompe- 
tence, inefficiency, and wasteful turnover. 
As a people, I think we are committed to 
a philosophy of the perfectibility of our 
political instincts as of our morals. I be- 
lieve that our capacities for self-govern- 
ment grow and change for the better in 
common with our economic, our cultural, 
and our scientific advancements. If I am 
in error, then the outlook for democracy 
in this period of peril is dark indeed. 

Our problem is not, therefore, merely to 
explain the inevitable collisions between 
the highest standards of public personnel 
administration, on the one hand, and the 
needs of party organization on the other. 
It is, rather, for us to seek a formula for 
further improvement. 

With the growth of government at all 
levels, competence and economy must 
come first, and if political parties don’t de- 
liver better, more scrupulous public ad- 
ministration all along the line, the people 
will change managers. All of which bodes 
well, it seems to me, for the career concept 
of public service. Stated in the most cynical 
way, it must come more and more not be- 
cause political managers won’t surrender 
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wider areas of patronage, but because the 
people will demand it and the wisest po- 
litical manager gets for the people what 
they demand before they get him. 


Enlightened Party Activity 

BUT THERE is apparently opening up an- 
other avenue of escape from this dilemma. 
It is not the path of compromise of the 
merit system or of dilution of sound per- 
sonnel practices which have been so labori- 
ously fought for and achieved over the 
years. It involves no surrender to those un- 
enlightened professional political leaders 
—who claim a vested interest in the spoils 
system and lack both the imagination and 
the will to devise newer methods of stimu- 
lating political interest and activity more 
in keeping with the times. 

I point instead to the brightening hori- 
zon of wider political awareness, of in- 
creased popular recognition of the worth 
of participation in party activity. This 
greater awakening to the issues of the day 
will be accompanied by a desire to do some- 
thing about them. This ought, in turn, 
to lead to efforts to accomplish results 
through the parties. I would, in short, like 
to see more people out ringing doorbells 
because they believe in men and measures; 
and not merely because they hope to be 
rewarded by a routine job. I think the time 
has come to pay our citizens the compli- 
ment of assuming that they have grown up 
and away from the old incentives. Whether 
or not this assumption is premature, surely 
we should be setting our faces in the direc- 
tion of making it a reality. 

In the attainment of public office, I 
would prefer to see the incentives increased 
rather than lessened. By this, I mean that 
the top jobs where policy is made—where 
power resides to put principles into prac- 
tice—should be available to those who have 
served their party apprenticeship. If they 
are the right people to begin with, they 
will, I submit, possess superior qualifica- 
tions for the important posts. They will 
have a knowledge of the infinite intrica- 
cies of government in operation and a 
background of close contact with the elec- 
torate. 


Politics Should Not Carry a Stigma 
NOTHING has exasperated me more than to 
be told that I ought not to consider ap- 
pointing a particular person to a particu- 
lar job solely because he has been active in 
a political party. The issue should be not 
whether the individual has interested him- 
self in normal and healthy party activities, 
but whether he is honest, competent, and 
qualified for the job. What, I inquire, is 
to happen to the quality of our political 
leadership if party activity becomes a bar 
instead of a step to public office, a badge of 
second-class citizenship? The idea that be- 
cause a man has been active in party poli- 
tics he must be disqualified for public office 
is a dangerous myth and a sad reflection 
on the state of our thinking about demo- 
cratic government. 

Political participation should be encour- 
aged, not discouraged. The young business- 
man may well find an evening a week spent 
in party activity fully as rewarding as one 
passed with his colleagues in some club or 
organization dedicated to criticism but not 
participation. The housewife with some 
time on her hands may derive as much sat- 
isfaction from performing a party assign- 
ment as attending a bridge club. And, 
when the elections are over, these people 
will be content with seeing the things they 
believe in come into being without any 
desire to displace someone in a public job 
which ought never to be subject to the ebb 
and flow of political tides. 

Let us, I say, work towards the lessen- 
ing of patronage pressures by broadening 
the base of party participation. The neces- 
sary corollary of this is, of course, the 
steady extension and strengthening of ca- 
reer service in the nonpolicy making posi- 
tions, whether they be routine or highly 
skilled. Let us, at the same time, put to 
work in political activity in its best sense 
the increasing numbers of our fellows who, 
due to the stresses of the past and the ap- 
prehensions of the future, are moved to 
stop playing the ostrich about a citizens’ 
government and to start fighting for its 
greater glory. 
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Performance Ratings— 


What Next? ..... 


CHARLES H. BENTLEY 





ECENTLY an employee of an operat- 
R ing division was complaining to the 
writer about the performance rating she 
had just received. “I simply cannot under- 
stand,” she said with some bitterness, “why 
I should receive a rating as bad as Good.” 
Although this employee was not particu- 
larly noted as a master of the epigram, she 
had succeeded in characterizing the federal 
uniform efficiency rating system in a nut- 
shell. 

Any discussion on the rating of em- 
ployee performance must necessarily con- 
cern itself first with the question of termi- 
nology. For years, state and local govern- 
ments have used the term “service rating” 
for this phase of personnel management. 
In the federal government, the term “effi- 
ciency rating’ is used for civilian em- 
ployees, and “efficiency report” for mili- 
tary. In private industry, “merit ratings” 
usually refer to ratings of employee per- 
formance, although the term is also. used 
in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation laws. Lately it appears that the 
term “performance rating” is receiving 
greater acceptance. It not only avoids the 
curse that is associated with the other terms 
but also emphasizes the essential purpose 
of the process. We are, in fact, rating an 
employee’s performance on the job, rather 
than his service (perhaps connoting length 
of military or civilian employment) or his 
“merit” (which may be unrelated to actual 
performance) or his “efficiency” (with its 
mechanical, impersonal implications). Con- 
sequently, the term “performance rating” 
will be used in this article to describe the 





@ Cuartes H. BENTLEY is Civilian Personnel Offi- 
cer of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, U.S. 
Army. He was formerly on the staff of the head- 
quarters office of the Civil Service Assembly, the 
federal Public Housing Administration, and the 
civil service commissions of the City of Los An- 
geles, and the State of New Jersey. The opinions 
expressed in this article are those of the author 
and are not to be construed as reflecting the views 
of the Department of the Army. 


process of evaluating the performance of 
an employee in the accomplishment of his 
assigned duties and responsibilities. 

In passing the Classification Act of 1949, 
the Congress of the United States took of- 
ficial notice of the low repute into which 
the federal performance rating system had 
fallen. A resistless tide of dissatisfaction 
had been developing among employee 
groups, administrators, and personnel peo- 
ple. In the face of such overwhelming sen- 
timent against the existing system, Con- 
gress directed the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission to study the “uniform efficiency 
rating system’’ and to report to Congress 
a plan for its improvement. 

Before discussing some of the basic prob- 
lems involved in performance rating sys- 
tems, it might be well to inquire into the 
reasons for the failure of the federal sys- 
tem. Perhaps an understanding of the fail- 
ure of one system may provide some guid- 
ance in the development of a new system 
and may also help other public bodies 
avoid the same pitfalls. 


The Decline and Fall 
Why pip the federal “uniform efficiency 
rating system,” with its elaborate instruc- 
tions, committee networks, and appeal 
channels, fall on its face? There were, of 
course, several reasons. 

Many people thought the rating system 
had degenerated to a point where ratings 
were required for their own sake—that is 
to say, the rating became an end in itself. 
Although ratings were tied in with cer- 
tain personnel actions, these were largely 
mechanical relationships. The rating sys- 
tem as a means of improving employee per- 
formance diminished. Many ratings served 
only to lay bare the weaknesses and defi- 
ciencies of employees, a sort of passing of 
judgment by someone who happened to be 
in a judgment-passing position. On the 
other hand, some ratings were perfunctory 
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and high, because it is easier to give a high 
rating than a low one, and because many 
supervisors regard the rating process as one 
of the few opportunities they have for put- 
ting favorable material into the employee’s 
record. In any event, performance ratings 
lost much of their significance as a device 
for improving individual performance. 

The system found weakness in what was 
intended to be its greatest strength: it was 
applied uniformly throughout most of the 
federal service. All agencies, regardless of 
the nature of their operations, were re- 
quired to rate their employees on the same 
traits and according to the same _ proce- 
dures. Consequently, those agencies which 
would have liked to make certain changes 
and adjustments were bound by the man- 
datory nature of the system. Uniformity 
throughout the federal government was 
achieved at the expense of making a mod- 
ern Procrustean bed.1 

Performance ratings were made an inte- 
gral part of certain administrative person- 
nel actions. Within-grade pay increases, 
reduction-in-force order, and certain re- 
moval actions were based on the summary 
rating. As the size of the federal service 
decreased, reduction-in-force actions in- 
creased in frequency and severity, and the 
performance rating became a device for 
affecting the employee’s chances for survi- 
val in employment, with less and less regard 
to the basic objective of the evaluation of 
employee performance. 

The system included an unwieldy method 
of appeals, the effect of which was to deter 
the supervisor from making scrupulous 
ratings that would have to be defended be- 
fore an appeal board. Appeal boards, on 
the other hand, found themselves in a po- 
sition of looking for objective evidence as 
a basis for what was essentially a subjective 
rating. 

Finally (which is not to imply that this 
discussion is complete but as a means of 
concluding it), the summary ratings of Ex- 
cellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, and Un- 
satisfactory made for invidious compari- 

* Procrustes, a legendary highwayman of Attica, 
tied his victims upon an iron bed, and, as the case 
required, either stretched or cut off their legs to 


adapt them to its length. Modern government has 
many counterparts of Procrustes. 


sons among employees. Employee rating 
systems have a snowballing effect: the 
higher the average rating given, the greater 
is the pressure for still higher ratings, un- 
til finally the rating is meaningless as a 
means of differentiating between employ- 
ees of different performance levels. Thus a 
“Good” rating can, in tact, become bad. 


Where to Go from Here? 


Tue Civit Service Commission has at- 
tempted to eliminate some of these obsta- 
cles to an effective system of employee per- 
formance rating by recommending to Con- 
gress legislation which (a) limits the use 
of performance ratings as the sole basis for 
personnel actions, and (b) provides only 
one impartial review of the performance 
rating, and that within the agency. Prima- 
rily, however, the Commission is abandon- 
ing any semblance of a “uniform” system 
by tossing the ball to the departments. It 
has recommended legislation in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Be it enacted. . . . That, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the effectiveness with which individuals do 
their work and the effectiveness and economy of 
operations of organization units, any agency in the 
executive branch of the government is authorized 
to establish a plan for evaluating the work per- 
formance of its officers and employees. Such plan 
shall provide practical methods (including pe- 
riodic consultations when practicable) of develop- 
ing a mutual understanding of proper standards 
of work performance between employees, super- 


visors, and administrators, and of securing actual 
performance in relation to such standards. 


Regardless of whether or not Congress 
adopts this proposed legislation (and it 
seems likely that Congress will at least 
change it to make a performance rating 
system mandatory rather than optional), 
federal personnel officials are going to be 
faced with the problem of establishing 
some kind of system for evaluating the 
work performance of its employees. More- 
over, the problem is not confined to the 
federal agencies: rating plans are being re- 
examined at all levels of government. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to restate some 
of the basic principles of employee evalu- 
ation and to highlight some of the issues 
involved. 
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Why Rate at All? 


A RECENT article in a personnel journal 
stated that the “existing system (in the fed- 
eral government) is not only unnecessary, 
costs too much to operate, does not do 
what it is intended to do, but actually re- 
sults in making it more difficult to solve the 
very problems that it apparently seeks to 
solve.”? Although that article attempts to 
administer the coup de grace to the exist- 
ing rating system in the federal service, it 
raises the basic question as to the necessity 
for any rating system as such. Whether or 
not we have a system, it is evident that we 
will evaluate employee performance. The 
brute fact is that whenever two or more 
employees are thrown together in a work 
situation, someone is going to evaluate, 
however informally, their effectiveness. 
Furthermore, evaluation is just as much a 
part of the management job as the plan- 
ning of operations. Evaluation of opera- 
tions is essential to the management of 
business, both public and private. It pro- 
vides a means of (1) establishing reference 
points for future planning, and (2) ap- 
plying correctives to unwanted develop- 
ments. Evaluation as a management func- 
tion is applied to policies, procedures, or- 
ganizational performance, and individual 
performance. No one in a management 
position can escape this responsibility. The 
question is whether evaluations of people 
are to be made informally and haphazardly 
with each rater setting his own unreviewed 
standards, or whether there will be estab- 
lished a systematic procedure which will 
make possible unbiased, realistic reporting 
of employee performance applied uni- 
formly throughout the organization. Cer- 
tainly none but the completely cynical 
would advocate the former. Only through 
the establishment of a performance rating 
procedure can we ever approach objectiv- 
ity and uniformity in making judgments 
on employee performance. The question is 
not whether there should be a system, but 
what kind of system will best meet the 
needs of the organization. 


7 R. G. Beers, “Why Not Just Eliminate the Uni- 
form Efficiency Rating System?” Personnel Admin- 
istration, January, 1950. 


Objectives of Performance Rating 


IN THIS LIGHT, the objectives of a perform- 
ance rating plan may be considered as fall- 
ing into two broad categories: first, as a 
means of improving supervision, and, sec- 
ond, as a means of keeping management in- 
formed with respect to the inventory of 
its personnel. Supervision is still one of the 
great areas of personnel management 
where unlimited improvement can_ be 
made. Through a systematic, periodic eval- 
uation of each employee’s performance, 
the supervisor can highlight each employ- 
ee’s strengths and weaknesses and plan ap- 
propriate action. The performance rating 
becomes an occasion for recognizing su- 
perior talent and planning reassignments 
to best utilize the skills available. It un- 
covers specific weaknesses for which train- 
ing is indicated. Ratings properly used can 
become a force for motivating employees 
to greater effort, thus accomplishing one of 
the basic objectives of supervision: increas- 
ing the individual productivity of the 
worker. 

Most industrial firms take annual in- 
ventories of supplies and raw materials in 
various stages of production in order to ap- 
praise their financial position. Certainly it 
is fully as appropriate to take an inventory 
of human resources, the greatest asset of 
any business or government. An inventory 
of personnel can give management valu- 
able information concerning its employ- 
ees: who is promotable, who requires fur- 
ther training, who has reached the limit of 
his capacity, who is of questionable ability, 
and who is completely unsuited to that par- 
ticular employment. Performance ratings 
wisely administered can give top manage- 
ment important information about the 
raters and can assist in measuring the effec- 
tiveness of personnel selection processes. 

In a larger sense, however, the perform- 
ance rating plan should be considered as 
part of a broad program of management 
evaluation. Many business firms make ef- 
fective use of their cost accounting system 
to evaluate departmental efficiency, and 
certainly more effective use of this device 
can be made in government. Work meas- 
urement standards as a basis for budgetary 
planning and management control is re- 
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ceiving widespread attention. A fairly re- 
cent development in managerial evalua- 
tion is the “management audit,” in which 
management attempts to appraise the ef- 
fectiveness of each phase of its operations. 
The management audit, as presented in 
pictorial form, is represented by a series of 
bars appropriately labeled (Program A, 
Program B, etc.). The height of each bar is 
governed by the vertical scale running 
from completely unsatisfactory to com- 
pletely satisfactory, and further divided 
into about 10 steps. In consultation with 


the supervisors concerned, the operating - 


official reviews the effectiveness of each of 
the work areas and by agreement draws a 
bar representing the present status of each 
work phase. Intermediate supervisors then 
go through the same process with lower 
ranking supervisors until the entire organ- 
ization has been reviewed. By consultative 
supervision, a program is outlined to bring 
deficient areas up to a satisfactory level. 
The point of all this is that there must 
be a continuous process of evaluation of 
the effectiveness of an organization, and 
employee performance rating is one aspect 
(but an important aspect) of the total proc- 
ess. A broad, over-all plan of management 
evaluation gives meaning to the perform- 
ance rating plan, not only to top manage- 
ment but to intermediate supervisors and 
workers as well. The relationship is based 
on the premise that each member of the 
supervisory chain is held responsible for 
those areas over which he has control, and 
about which he can do something. Consid- 
ering performance ratings as a part of the 
continuous management evaluation proc- 
ess puts ratings on a more impersonal basis. 
To many people in responsible administra- 
tive and technical positions, the rating 
process is, to a certain degree, degrading. 
Relating individual performance to organ- 
izational accomplishments may be an effec- 
tive means of accomplishing the objectives 
of performance ratings without the per- 
sonal features of most rating plans which 
may be objectionable in certain situations. 
On the other hand, the importance of the 
personal element should not be mini- 
mized; more job failures occur because of 


personality failures than because of tech- 
nical incompetence. 

If performance ratings are to give man- 
agement useful information about its em- 
ployees, the question arises as to whether 
or not the ratings should be used in reduc- 
tion-in-force actions, in deciding who 
should receive a raise in pay, and other ad- 
ministrative actions. Most of the literature 
on the subject maintains that they should 
be so used, and ideally there is little doubt 
that they provide one of the few bases for 
taking objective administrative action. On 
the other hand, the federal government ex- 
perience should show that when ratings are 
tied in with personnel actions, the seed has 
been planted for the demoralization of the 
entire plan. So we might as well face it: if 
the performance rating plan is to be of ef- 
fective use at all, it must be divorced from 
administrative personnel actions. While 
this is true in government, private industry 
continues to use employee ratings as a basis 
for pay increases and other actions. 


Developing the Plan 
THE MECHANICAL features of a perform- 
ance rating plan have been discussed ex- 
tensively by many authors. Some of these 
references are listed at the conclusion of 
this article. One of the basic questions to 
be decided is the form that the rating 
should take. Basically, the question is, 
should the ratings be made on observable 
traits universally applicable to the same 
job, or should the rating be a specific meas- 
ure of performance on the job. The U. S. 
Civil Service Commission has committed 
itself to the latter in recommending that 
ratings be based on “proper standards of 
work performance.” Some government 
agencies and business firms have made sub- 
stantial strides in the development of 
standards of performance. There is no 
question but that ratings based on such 
standards are more meaningful than trait 
ratings. The obstacle to developing stand- 
ards is the considerable time and effort in- 
volved. As a supervisory device, however, 
the results may be worth the effort. Per- 
formance standards are valuable not only 
in the application of the employee rating 
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plan, but also in the continuous day-to-day 
supervisory process. 

The development of standards of work 
performance does not in itself preclude the 
adoption of a trait rating scale for perform- 
ance rating purposes, since problems of ad- 
ministration may dictate the choice of the 
rating pattern. Probably the most popular 
type of rating pattern is the general trait 
rating scale, in which employees are rated 
on the extent to which they possess, or the 
degree of proficiency in, each of the traits 
listed. Some plans require a rating on all of 
the traits, others on only those traits which 
are considered vital to performance on the 
job to which the employee is currently as- 
signed. A second type of form is the check 
list, in which the rater is asked to check 
those items which apply to the employee. 

Recently a great deal of research has 
been done on a new type of evaluation 
called “forced-choice” performance re- 
ports. This system requires the rater to 
choose from among a series of groups of 
statements those statements which most de- 
scribe the employee and those which least 
describe him. It offers much promise and 
is commended to governmental agencies 
for experimental study. Other systems, 
such as the narrative report, the ranking 
system, and the substantiating-evidence re- 
port have such vital administrative defects 
that their use has been limited. The Calli- 
fornia State Personnel Board developed 
about two dozen specialized rating forms 
for different occupational groups but aban- 
doned the idea because of administrative 
difficulties. 

It is evident that the decision on what 
type of performance rating scale to adopt 
must be based on further research and 
study. In the federal government, each 
agency now has an opportunity to experi- 
ment with various types of rating scales 
and to find, through factual information, 
rather than by armchair speculation, 
which scale is best adapted to the needs of 
the particular organization. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
FOLLOWING a great deal of experimental 
work on employee rating, Walter R. Mah- 
ler has suggested a systematic approach to 


the development of a performance rating 
program. Those who are charged with the 
responsibility for formulating such a pro- 
gram are referred to his article “Let’s Get 
Scientific in Rating Employees.” (See bib- 
liography.) According to Mahler, a system- 
atic procedure for the development of a 
rating program involves five basic steps, as 
follows: 


. Establish the purpose. 

. Consider the components. 

. Develop a tentative program. 
. Try out the program. 

. Evaluate the results. 


Gi dm OF bm 


Some twenty major components are 
listed, each with at least three variables, 
and a decision must be made on each of 
the components. For example, Mahler lists 
the “Rating Process” as a component and 
suggests the following variables: 


1. Independent rating. 

2. Combination of independent ratings. 

3. Pooled rating arrived at in confer- 
ence. 

4. Independent rating subject to review 
by superior. 

5. Rating with assistance of a specialist. 

6. Joint rating by supervisor and em- 
ployee. 

7. Combination of above. 


The Mahler article provides a good 
starting point in the development of a rat- 
ing program. In spite of the large number 
of technical research studies that have been 
made on rating systems, there appears to be 
a need for some experimental study in gov- 
ernment. Clearly a program lifted bodily 
from some other business or government 
agency, without regard to the special needs 
of the particular department is doomed to 
failure. On the other hand, a prolonged 
and elaborate program of experimentation 
by trial and error may defeat its own end 
by the delays involved in the establishment 
of an adequate system. 


More Guidelines 
Ir 1s obvious, therefore, that we are not go- 
ing to have a perfect employee rating sys- 
tem, any more than other aspects of super- 
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vision will be perfect. The most that we 
can hope for is a reasonably adequate sys- 
tem that fairly evaluates employee work 
performance, gives management needed 
information about its personnel, and em- 
ployees accept as fair and just. A few guide- 
lines suggest themselves as a means of ac- 
complishing these objectives: First, the 
tentative rating plan should have the gen- 
eral concurrence of those who are going to 
use the ratings: supervisors and employees 
alike. Employee groups should be con- 
sulted, and opinions solicited from other 
employees and supervisors by sai" 
techniques. Employee opinion must be 
weighed in terms of the needs of manage- 
ment. 

Second, the tentative program might 
well be tried experimentally with the top 
level of supervision, gradually extending 
it downward through successive layers of 
supervision and finally to the rank and file 
employees. This would make it possible to 
improve any unworkable features that de- 
velop and would aid in getting supervisors 
interested in making the plan work. Per- 
haps, also, the rating system would be 
more acceptable to employees if they knew 
that the supervisors had helped in its labor, 
or at least had been present when the child 
was born. 

Third, the plan must have the active 
support of top management. Too many ad- 
ministrators have paid lip service to per- 
formance ratings but have not demon- 
strated real support for it. To demonstrate 
its backing of the program, management 
might well institute a program of work 
evaluation in connection with employee 
rating. This need not be on a formal, writ- 
ten basis at first, but management can at 
least attempt to measure the degree of suc- 
cessful accomplishment of its assigned pro- 
grams in connection with the evaluation of 
performance of the individual employee. 

Fourth, the plan should be as easy to ad- 
minister as possible. The U.S. Civil Service 
Commission has given its blessing to stand- 
ards of performance as a basis of rating. 
But the administrative difficulties involved 
in establishing realistic standards of per- 
formance are considerable. Few industries 
or governmental agencies have yet had 








much success in writing such standards. To 
base the entire employee rating plan on 
so tenuous a thread may doom the whole 
plan to failure. If every federal agency 
must have standards of performance writ- 
ten for every job before a rating plan can 
be adopted, then we simply won't have any 
rating plan for a few years. The road to 
workable performance ratings must be 
paved with something more substantial 
than good intentions. This is only one fac- 
tor which can unduly complicate the rat- 
ing system. Weighted elements, involved 
scoring formulae, and statistical adjust- 
ment of ratings to equate differences be- 
tween raters may provide a fruitful source 
of experimentation to the technician but 
can only serve to detract from the plan’s 
effectiveness. The really useful perform- 
ance rating plan will be simple to under- 
stand, simple to administer, and simple to 
use. 
Need for Training 

THE NEED for training raters in any per- 
formance rating system is so obvious that a 
discussion of it seems unnecessary. Yet the 
failure to develop and maintain continu- 
ous training for raters has proved to be the 
Achilles’ heel of more than one rating plan. 
Training is an important part of the rating 
plan (probably the most important part). 
It has two objectives: 

1. To sell to supervisors the desirability 
of making periodic, written evaluations of 
employees, and to keep the supervisors 
sold. 

2. To improve the quality of the ratings. 

Training is such an integral part of the 
rating system that it should be planned 
carefully and in detail. It should be insti- 
tuted at the time the rating plan is begun 
and carried on continuously so long as the 
plan exists. Training should begin with 
top management and extend downward 
through the supervisory levels. 

Selling the performance rating program 
must be done vigorously. In the federal 
government, many supervisors and em- 
ployees carry a bad taste in their mouths 
from the existing system and will look with 
suspicion on any new program. Those ju- 
risdictions which may be instituting a rat- 
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ing program will find the same kind of 
sales resistance, and it is up to the person- 
nel administrator to devise a sales program 
to melt the opposition. This is not a one- 
time project; operating officials must be 
kept sold on performance ratings. 
Numerous studies have shown that care- 
fully prepared programs of rater training 
have increased the reliability of perform- 
ance evaluations. This is to be expected. 
Uniform interpretations of rating ele- 
ments, uniform standards, and a common 
understanding of the rating scale can only 
result in greater reliability among different 
raters. According to Mr. Reign Bittner, of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, “there must be brought about 
common understanding of the trait to be 
measured and common understanding of 
the meaning of the points on the scale 
which is used to measure this trait. In ad- 
dition, the rater must understand the 
sources of error that lie within himself and 
know how to guard against them.” 
Finally, the training program must con- 
tinue the process of developing in the su- 
pervisor a better understanding of people. 
This is the pay-off in a performance rating 
program, as well as in all supervisory rela- 
tionships. Instilling in supervisors this un- 
derstanding of what makes people tick re- 


mains the greatest challenge to the person- 
nel administrator. 
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Do You Always Remember to Do This? 


ETTERS play an important part in human relations with respect to employ- 
ment. The applicant should feel that the company appreciates his in- 
terest, and the application should be handled in such a manner that good 


will is created. 


When the person is not employed, the aim of the letter should be two-fold: 
(1) to remove any resentment the applicant may have toward the company; 
(2) to offer the encouragement that he may need. The second objective is not 
so much a business necessity as a moral obligation held by any person who 
handles employment.—The American Red Cross, Newsletter. 








A Personnel Relations 


Committee in Action . 


ELMER V. WILLIAMS and 
MAY A. SPELBRING 





OR THREE YEARS now, the California 

State Personnel Board has had a mod- 
est employee relations program for mem- 
bers of its own staff which may be of in- 
terest to other organizations. The idea for 
the program was originally developed by 
the State Training Officer for considera- 
tion by all state agencies. The Personnel 
Board, however, decided that it might be 
well first to test its effectiveness with the 
Board’s own staff. 

The California State Personnel Board 
staff consists of about 60 technical employ- 
ees and approximately 250 administrative 
and clerical employees. All but about 20 
are located in the headquarters office in 
Sacramento. The agency is small as com- 
pared to other California state depart- 
ments and has no personnel officer as such. 
Neither has it had a formal employee rela- 
tions program, and there were some per- 
sonnel problems which needed attention. 

The State Training Officer proposed the 
establishment of a representative employee 
committee that would determine the kind 
and extent of actual employee needs and 
suggest ways of meeting them. The Execu- 
tive Officer appointed a committee com- 
posed of one representative of the examin- 
ing staff, one from the classification staff, 
one supervisory clerical employee, and 
two nonsupervisory clerical employees. He 
also designated an administrative em- 
ployee (the Office Manager) as his repre- 
sentative on, and secretary to, the com- 
mittee. Both the supervisory and the 
nonsupervisory clerical appointments were 
made after a thorough discussion with and 
nomination by the clerical supervisors. 
The purpose of the committee was an- 
nounced by the Executive Officer in a 
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memorandum to the employees of the 
State Personnel Board: 

With the desire to improve the working condi- 
tions and the effectiveness of our staff, a Staff Per- 
sonnel Committee has been appointed and is now 
functioning in our office. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to serve as a clearinghouse for the sub- 
mission and consideration of the personnel needs 
of the employees of the Personnel Board and to 
recommend ways of meeting these needs. 


Problems Studied by the Committee 


Good Communication.—It is interesting 
that the first problem which the committee 
attacked was that of keeping staff members 
better informed on “‘what’s going on” in 
the agency. The committee strongly felt 
that both employee morale and efficiency 
would be improved by providing more ade- 
quate channels of information. The com- 
mittee report contained the following 
statement: 

It is the belief of the Staff Personnel Committee, 
following numerous contacts among staff members, 
that employees desire and need more information 
of various types pertaining to the work and ac- 
tivities of the agency. Accordingly, a subcommittee 
was formed to study the kinds of information 
which will help employees do a better job and 
give them greater job satisfaction; who can profit 
from the several kinds of information found to be 


desirable; and how the information can most ef- 
fectively be made available to employees. 


A subcommittee met a number of times 
and studied the problem thoroughly. It 
then transmitted its report to the Staff 
Personnel Committee which, after some 
discussion and revision, sent recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Officer. The commit- 
tee recommended certain improvements in 
the distribution of Board circular letters 
and opinions of the Attorney General; 
more extensive use of staff meetings and 
the broadening of their subject matter con- 
tent; a more systematic administration of 
the staff bulletin boards; the compilation 
of a comprehensive policy manual; the es- 
tablishment of the staff technical library in 
a better location and improved selection 
and arrangement of books; the establish- 
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ment of uniform appointment and induc- 
tion procedures so that all new employees 
would receive necessary informational ma- 
terial; and the creation of a “house organ” 
as a medium for the furnishing of miscel- 
laneous information of interest to em- 
ployees. 

All of the committee’s recommendations 
were agreed to by the Executive Officer and 
most were put into effect at once. Results 
have been quite successful. Management 
is more aware of the need for keeping em- 
ployees informed of developments; staff 
meetings are used more and more for in- 
formational and training purposes; and 
the house organ (called the “Espe Bee’’) 
has developed into a readable and eagerly 
awaited publication. It consists of several 
mimeographed pages and is distributed 
monthly with the employees’ pay checks. A 
typical issue may contain a write-up of the 
work of one of the other state agencies; 
personal items about staff members; infor- 
mation concerning new programs or proj- 
ects being undertaken by various sections 
of the board; humor; summaries of circu- 
lar letters or pertinent legal opinions is- 
sued; news about employee recreational ac- 
tivities; letters to the editor, etc. 

The recommendations regarding the 
policy manual and the staff library in- 
volved problems of personnel and space 
and were not accomplished immediately. 
However, in the last year space was found 
for the library, personnel from the State 
Library classified and arranged the books, 
and a secretary is now in charge of distrib- 
uting the material. 

Employee Orientation—The second 
problem undertaken by the Staff Personnel 
Committee concerned the need for better 
employee induction and orientation pro- 
cedures. The subcommittee which studied 
this subject stated: 

The first impressions of the new employee are 
of a kaleidoscopic bustle of workers, of complete 


bafflement as to the phrases, papers, and files 
around her and the words and attitudes of the 


supervisor who greets her. 


Again, after considerable study, the com- 
mittee made specific recommendations to 
the Executive Officer. These included a 
suggestion that the supervisors, as a group, 


develop a uniform check list of induction 
steps for use in orienting all new employ- 
ees. The committee suggested a tentative 
list of induction steps but felt that a list 
developed by the supervisors themselves 
would receive greater acceptance and 
prove more effective. The committee also 
recommended that a standing social com- 
mittee be formed to sponsor activities that 
would help the new employee get ac- 
quainted with his fellow workers. Other 
suggestions of the committee were that a 
former practice of issuing an employee 
identification card be resumed and that an 
employee handbook or “welcome pam- 
phlet” be produced and distributed to all 
new staff members. 

All of these recommendations were 
agreed to by the Executive Officer, and 
each of them has made its contribution 
toward improving the personnel program 
of the agency. The Social Committee has 
done an excellent job of organizing peri- 
odic parties of various types in order to 
appeal to all tastes. These have been ap- 
preciated by the staff and are excellent 
opportunities to break down the artificial 
barriers between sections of the organiza- 
tion. 

The so-called ‘‘welcome pamphlet” has 
been published and copies furnished to all 
old employees as well as each new one. It 
has an attractive cover with a big “Hello” 
across it, a welcoming letter from the Exec- 
utive Officer and the following main sec- 
tions: Who we are and what we do; where 
you come in; what we offer you; what we 
expect of you; the place in which you 
work; an organization chart of the Person- 
nel Board; and a floor plan of the office. It 
covers ten 814 x 11 multilithed pages, is in 
loose-leaf form so that it can be kept up to 
date, and is attractively illustrated with 
cartoons. 

Another outgrowth of the committee’s 
report was the inauguration of regular in- 
duction meetings for new employees. The 
state Training Officer arranges these meet- 
ings about once a month. They are con- 
ducted alternately by the chiefs of the main 
divisions who try to supplement the induc- 
tion pamphlet by giving more background 
on the function of the various state agen- 
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cies, the work of the Personnel Board, and 
the rights and obligations of board em- 
ployees. 

Other Committee Activities.—It is not 
possible here to describe in detail every 
subject studied by the committee during 
the three-year period. However, in order to 
give an idea of the variety of subjects, the 
following are mentioned briefly: 

As a result of committee recommenda- 
tions, a permanent subcommittee on fi- 
nance was appointed to manage the re- 
ceipts from the vending machines in the 
board’s offices. The subcommittee set up 
businesslike procedures for dealing with 
the vending companies and made recom- 
mendations regarding uses of the money 
for employee activities. An equitable pol- 
icy concerning collections for gifts for em- 
ployees separating from the agency was 
worked out and put into effect. A resurvey 
was made of the existing employee rest pe- 
riod program, and several corrective sug- 
gestions were made. Studies were made of 
the need for and value of systematic griev- 
ance procedures and a suggestion system. 
No final action has yet been taken on these 
last two projects since as a result of recent 
legislation state-wide programs in these 
fields are under consideration. A subcom- 
mittee was established to secure reports on 
outing and vacation spots from employees. 
It is the intention of the committee to as- 
semble this material in a central “outing 
and vacation pool” which will be available 
to all staff members. 

When the Personnel Committee was first 
created, the Executive Officer invited the 
members to bring to his attention at any 
time matters which the committee felt af- 
fected employee morale. In accordance 
with this invitation, the committee has 
from time to time called his attention to 
specific matters. The committee pointed 
out, for example, that there apparently 
were different standards of attendance and 
promptness among the several sections of 
the Board. It seemed to the committee that 
some office-wide statement of policy would 
be desirable. As a result, the Executive Of- 
ficer appointed a study committee to de- 
velop reasonable, uniform standards, and 
these have been promulgated. 


How the Committee Operates 


THE FirsT meeting of the Staff Personnel 
Committee was held August 21, 1947. The 
state Training Officer attended the meet- 
ing in order to explain his conception of 
the purposes and functions of the com- 
mittee. He was invited to attend all sub- 
sequent meetings as an observer, and al- 
though he has no vote he has made 
significant contributions as a counselor. 
Prior to the first meeting, the Training Of- 
ficer had made a tentative list of items 
which appeared basic to a well-rounded 
personnel management program. Some of 
the problems studied by the Committee 
were taken from this list. 

The original committee members served 
for at least one year and were replaced at 
different times so that the terms are now 
staggered. Replacements are made an- 
nually after agency-wide nominations and 
elections to the various categories of mem- 
bership. Each member now serves a one- 
year term and may not be re-elected. The 
original committee designated one of its 
members as chairman and adopted a brief 
set of bylaws. Regular meetings are held 
twice a month on state time and last an 
hour and a half or two hours. The commit- 
tee has been particularly fortunate in the 
type of person who has served thus far. All 
have been interested in the work and seri- 
ous and cooperative in their relationships 
with each other. The proceedings are con- 
ducted in an informal manner, and though 
each member represents a specific section 
of the staff, there has been little disagree- 
ment and no fixed voting pattern whatso- 
ever. The committee has the wholehearted 
interest and support of the Executive Off- 
cer and reports directly to him. Recom- 
mendations made to him by the committee 
are carefully considered, and in most cases 
have been put into effect by written and 
oral instructions to division heads. 

Use of Subcommittees._The committee 
discovered very early that the most effective 
way to attack a subject was to appoint a 
subcommittee to make a thorough study of 
the problem and report to the main com- 
mittee. It was decided that these subcom- 
mittees would have as their chairmen a 
member of the Staff Personnel Committee. 
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The other members (usually 4 or 5 in 
number) are taken from the Personnel 
Board staff as a whole. At first the Staff 
Personnel Committee members appointed 
employees they thought would be inter- 
ested and would participate actively. It 
was soon realized, however, that this 
method tended to discriminate against em- 
ployees not well known to members of the 
committee. The committee therefore de- 
cided to develop a subcommittee panel of 
employees interested in participating in 
these assignments. In order to be certain 
that all interested employees would have 
an opportunity to enroll on this panel, the 
committee members personally addressed 
the various sections throughout the office, 
explained the work of the Staff Personnel 
Committee, and invited the participation 
of each employee. As a result, a panel of 
over one hundred employees was obtained. 
Thus far over forty have served on sub- 
committees. It is the policy not to use an 
employee on more than one subcommittee 
until the entire panel has had an oppor- 
tunity to serve at least once. 

Cooperation of Supervisors and Employ- 
ees.—The Staff Personnel Committee has 
purposely avoided publicizing its proposed 
activities in advance, preferring to acquire 
a reputation for accomplishment. As a re- 
sult, the staff as a whole was rather slow to 
realize the extent of the committee’s activi- 
ties. It was also somewhat difficult to make 
prospective subcommittee members under- 
stand that the Executive Officer felt the 
committee was making a significant con- 
tribution to the operations of the State Per- 
sonnel Board. In addition, some adminis- 
trative and supervisory officials at first 
tended to interrupt the meetings and re- 
quest their employees to leave in order to 
dispose of some matter the supervisor con- 
sidered more important. At the request of 
the Staff Personnel Committee, therefore, 
the Executive Officer issued a memoran- 
dum to the staff as follows: 

The Staff Personnel Committee is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to arrange meetings of the 
committee and subcommittees because of inability 
to get the necessary groups together. This does 


not appear to be because of lack of interest but 
rather because of the pressure of current assign- 


ments. The basic purposes of the committee and 
of any subcommittee it selects are aimed to in- 


crease our working effectiveness and the general 
good of all employees. It is realized that occasion- 
ally emergencies arise which make it impossible to 
spare a member of the committee at a particular 
time; however, in the absence of a real emergency 
I wish to urge every supervisor to encourage and 
make possible the full participation of employees 
as requested. 

As a result of this memorandum and 
the, by now, demonstrated value of the 
committee’s work, this problem has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

In outlining some of the accomplish- 
ments of the committee, the authors do not 
intend to convey the impression that the 
Staff Personnel Committee has revolution- 
ized working conditions at the State Per- 
sonnel Board. It should be borne in mind 
that the projects listed above have been 
spread over a three-year period. Therefore, 
to those in the agency, whatever progress 
there has been has seemed to be quite grad- 
ual. Some of the problems have required 
several months of study. Sometimes, even 
after a report has been made, there have 
been necessary delays before the recom- 
mended actions have been taken. In some 
cases, the lack of sufficient floor space in the 
Personnel Board quarters, the lack of 
money, or the lack of personnel time to be 
assigned to the suggested activities have 
caused postponement. The committee has 
found also that it is necessary to follow up 
on projects which have been installed. 
Sometimes, when the first flush of enthusi- 
asm for a new procedure has died down 
there is a tendency to slip back into old 
ways. The committee is therefore a sort of 
“watch dog” to see that the programs man- 
agement has adopted, after careful study 
by the committee, are continued. 


Conclusion 


IN suMMARY, the Staff Personnel Commit- 
tee has been an instrument for installing 
and carrying on some of the elements of 
a comprehensive personnel management 
program. It is the belief of the authors that 
it is proving to be an effective instrument 
for that purpose for several reasons. The 
membership is representative; the subcom- 
mittee system draws into participation a 
constantly growing number of the agen- 
cy’s employees; and, finally, the program 
has the backing of management. 





A Statistical Analysis of the Navy’s 


Method of Position Evaluation . . . 


PHILIP ASH 





N PUBLIC jurisdictions, the traditional 
I approach to the problem of assigning 
positions to grade levels for purposes of set- 
ting compensation involves a qualitative 
comparison of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of each position with descriptions 
(class specifications) of pre-established dis- 
crete categories or classes. The outstanding 
example, of course, of a qualitative classifi- 
cation plan—in terms of complexity of 
structure and variety of positions covered 
—is the one used by the federal govern- 
ment. 

In industry, on the other hand, the typi- 
cal method is to assign quantitative ratings 
to each job for each of several presumably 
independent factors. The factor scores are 
summed for each position, and the total 
point rating is converted to a grade level 
that has been assigned a specific pay range. 

Both approaches to grading positions 
for the purpose of setting pay rates have 
much to commend them, and both have 
numerous supporters. The “classification” 
method provides a means of grouping po- 
sitions by kind of work performed and thus 
affords a framework for dealing with a 
wide variety of organizational, budgeting, 
training, and other personnel administra- 
tion problems. The “point-rating”’ tech- 
nique offers the possibility of reducing am- 
biguity in job grading itself. It identifies 
more or less clearly those job elements that 
are to be compensated and states in quan- 
titative terms the amount of each job ele- 
ment present in a given position. The 





@ Dr. Puivie Asu is an Associate Professor in the 
School of Education at Pennsylvania State College. 
In this article he seeks to analyze position evalua- 
tion in the public personnel field by the same sta- 
tistical methods used in the industrial field. The 
Department of the Navy granted full permission to 
collect and use data from their files. Responsibility 
for the findings and conclusions, however, rests 
solely with the author. Other publications by Pro- 
fessor Ash include articles on job evaluation, per- 
sonnel management, clinical psychological prob- 
lems, film research, and statistics and test method- 


ology. 


point-rating technique has a significant 
methodological advantage over the posi- 
tion-to-position classification approach. 
Putting the data into numerical form per- 
mits statistical testing of its validity and re- 
liability. 


I. THE Navy Posirion-EVALUATION 
SYSTEM 


IN 1943, the Department of the Navy in- 
stalled a “factor evaluation” or point-rat- 
ing plan designed to aid in the allocation 
of civilian white-collar positions. This 
plan has already been discussed in the per- 
sonnel and public administration journals. 

The basic rationale of the plan has been 
described as follows: In order to measure 
all the members of any population (e.g., a 
population of jobs) common denomina- 
tors or standards of measurement are nec- 
essary. In the physical world, the size of 
things is measured by three dimensions— 
height, width, and breadth. In the selec- 
tion of people for jobs, a wider variety of 
measurements, such as scores on intelli- 
gence tests, manual dexterity tests, trade 
information tests, and experience ratings, 
are used. The principle, however, is basi- 
cally the same. 


Rating Scales Used 


THIs principle was applied to develop 
eight job rating scales! which could be 
used to measure the monetary worth of 
jobs in the Department.” These factors in- 
cluded: 


‘In the Navy system these dimensions are called 
“factors,” and the system itself, “factor evalua- 
tion.” However, later on in this paper a statistical 
analysis of the Navy system described as “factor 
analysis” will be presented. Since the statistical 
tool of “factor analysis” has historical priority 
over the Navy’s use of the term, in this paper 
“factor” will mean the statistical technique and its 
products. “Navy rating scales” will be used to refer 
to the Navy system’s factors. 

* The original system included ten scales, but 
two were dropped when a multiple-correlation 
study showed that they made a negligible addition 
to determination of grade level. 
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1. Supervisory control exercised over 
the position 
. Guide lines 
. Originality of thinking required 
. Variety 
. Personal relationships 
6. Commitments 
7. Control of work of others 
(a) Kind and extent of the position’s 
supervisory authority 
(b) Measurement of the volume of 
supervisory and management re- 
sponsibility 


Cs to 


St he 


~ 


Each of the first six scales was assigned a 
range of 100 points, and each of the two 
subscales covering supervision was as- 
signed a range of 50 points. As will be 
noted in the accompanying figure, the re- 
sulting evaluation form is essentially a 
graphic rating device, such as is common 
in merit rating. 


Determining the Position Level 

‘TO DETERMINE the grade level of a position, 
the analyst checks each scale at the point 
that best describes the position with re- 
spect to that job trait. The point values for 
the eight scales are added, and the total 
points converted to a grade level. The 
classification of a position to a series still 
requires comparison with established class 
specifications or a handbook of series defi- 
nitions. However, the most difficult part 
of the classification job, that of determin- 
ing position level, has been reduced here 
to a more systematic basis than intuitive 
comparisons permit. 


IJ. A Test OF THE RELIABILITY OF 
THE RATINGS 

WHEN reviewing the federal classification 
system, it is interesting to observe that, al- 
though it has given rise to an enormous 
literature, no one seems to have reported 
on the simple question: Do two analysts, 
working independently, arrive at the same 
grade allocation? 

Such a study is very easy to make. Indus- 
trial job evaluation systems have been an- 
alyzed repeatedly to determine their relia- 
bility. Relatively complete position de- 
scriptions are distributed to two or more 
analysts, and the resulting ratings are cor- 


related to determine the extent to which 
agreement exceeds chance expectancy. Typ- 
ically, it has been found that the reliabili- 
ties of ratings on individual job traits 
range from 0.3 to 0.8, and the coefficient of 
reliability of the total in almost all quan- 
titative job rating systems studied is of the 
order of 0.8 to 0.9. These are the reliabili- 
ties one associates with well-constructed 
tests and other efficient psychological meas- 
uring devices. 


Selection of Sample for Study 
To stupy the Navy system, seventy-two po- 
sition descriptions, selected to cover a wide 
range of classification, were pulled from 
the central files of the Department in 
Washington. Included were fifty-six posi- 
tions ranging from grades CAF-3 through 
CAF-11, nine from grades P-2 through P-7, 
and seven from grades SP-4 through SP-6.% 

The sample was divided into two sets, 
each of which contained thirty-six descrip- 
tions. The ten Navy Area Wage and Classi- 
fication offices were also divided into two 
groups. Each group received one set of the 
descriptions with instructions to have two 
analysts rate and allocate half (or eighteen) 
descriptions and two other analysts rate 
and allocate the balance of the set. 

Thus, ten completely independent rat- 
ings were available for each position de- 
scription. In all, forty analysts partici- 
pated, each rating and allocating eighteen 
position descriptions. 

Some of the classification analysts claimed 
that insufficient information was available 
to make proper ratings of three CAF de- 
scriptions. Accordingly, the sample was re- 
duced to sixty-nine. 

Average intercorrelation coefficients were 
calculated for each rating scale and for the 
total points. Calculations were based on 
the ten ratings for the array of sixty-nine 
jobs.* An analysis was also made of agree- 

* This study was completed before the passage 
of the Classification Act of 1949. The old service 
designations CAF, P, SP, and their grade levels 
will be used throughout. 

*For the statistical rationale employed, see 
Philip Ash, A Factor Analysis of the Navy Posi- 
tion-Classification Point-Rating Plan (Washington, 
D. C.: The American University, 1949), pp. 67-70. 
It is sufficient to point out here that the correla- 


tion coefficients calculated all underestimate the 
true reliabilities of the Navy Scales. 
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ments in the grade and service classifica- 
tions to which the total point ratings were 
converted, 


Results of Independent Ratings 

Iv wAs Founp that the ratings made by the 
Navy analysts were highly reliable from a 
statistical point of view, and point ratings 
prepared by independent analysts were re- 
markably consistent with each other. Ta- 
ble 1 shows the reliability coefficients for 
the scales and for the total point rating. 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF RATINGS IN NAvy POSITION- 
EVALUATION SYSTEM 











7 Reliability 


Navy Scale Coefficient 





. Supervisory control exercised over 


MOGIION: © Six.o dh c.ctes oye tarseeec owes 85 
Pe MUR EONS a5 pela acted oe mire eee cate 86 
g. Originality of thinking required ... 85 
Gs VAMEOY eo cesiecccinde menos ee sic 80 
5- Personal relationships ............ 83 
G,, COMMMIEMCRED, oo o.os:5 26 cs os cing sine 85 
7. Control of work of others: 


(a) Kind and extent of the position’s 
supervising authority ........ 86 

(b) Measurement of the volume of 

supervisory and management 
FESPONGMDIUEY: o5.cce5 569-03 3 «lm 85 
Total point rating ............ -94" 








®The reliability of the total points is necessarily 
higher than the reliability of any single scale, for the 
same reason that the total score on a test is more re- 
liable than the score on any single item. A composite 
score is more reliable than the individual scores on 
which it is based because some of the errors of measure- 
ment in the individual scales are cancelled out. 


Analysis of the distributions of the rat- 
ings suggests that their reliability may be 
interpreted in the following manner: for the 
individual factors, two independent raters 
will assign the same point value within a 
range of + 4 points (on a scale of 100 pos- 
sible points) in two-thirds of the cases and 
within a range of + 12 points in 999 out 
of 1,000 cases. For the total points, two in- 
dependent raters will arrive at the same 
value within a range of + 17 points (on a 
scale of 700 possible points) in two-thirds 
of the cases and within a range of + 51 
points in all but one out of a thousand 
cases.5 A grade level includes approxi- 
mately + 25 points. 

When the grade levels assigned on the 

5 For the individual scales, the average standard 


error of measurement is approximately 4; for the 
total points it is approximately 17. 


basis of the ratings were studied, this de- 
gree of consistency was again noted. Table 
2 shows the distribution of disagreements 
from the modal grade for each job. In this 
table, the modal grade is the grade agreed 
upon by a plurality of the ten raters. It 
should be noted that not the same rater, 
but different raters, are included in each 
degree of discrepancy. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF DISAGREEMENTS FROM 
MobAL GRADE IN GRADE ALLOCATIONS 














Number | % of Total 
Degree of Number of Grade 

Discrepancy of Jobs | Gradings | Allocations 
+4 grades .. 1 1 14 
+ 3 grades .. 1 1 -14 
+2 grades .. 5 8 1.16 
+1 grade... 34 63 9-13 
Modal grade . 69 528 76.52 
—1 grade ... 32 66 9-57 
—2 grades .. y | 11 1.59 
—3 grades .. 4 6 87 

Different 

service 4 6 | 87 

















Table 2 shows that, on the average, when 
different analysts made independent grade 
allocations based on the Navy system they 
were in perfect agreement in about three- 
fourths of the cases. This is entirely con- 
sistent with the scatter permitted by the re- 
liability coefficient for the total points. We 
have noted that, from the reliability coefh- 
cient, we may predict that two-thirds of the 
cases will be included in a range smaller 
than one grade (+ 17 points) in width. 
About one out of ten allocations was one 
grade higher than the consensus of all ana- 
lysts and about one out of ten will be one 
grade lower. Less than one allocation 
judgment in a hundred was as much as 
three grades off, and only about one out of 
a thousand was four grades off. In 8 of the 
6g jobs, all ten raters agreed on a single 
grade level; in 14 jobs, nine analysts agreed 
and one disagreed; in 20 jobs, eight ana- 
lysts agreed. 


Conclusions 
IN EVALUATING these results, two points 
must be kept in mind. First, they probably 
underestimate the true reliability of the 
system. An experiment of this kind is nec- 
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essarily conducted under unnatural condi- 
tions. Normally, Navy analysts rate posi- 
tions within a particular geographic area 
and they are usually assigned to specific 
organizations. In this way they build up a 
background of information about the or- 
ganizational structure, content of related 
positions, programs, procedures, and gen- 
eral occupational data. Furthermore, in- 
formation supplementing the position de- 
scription is available from manuals, func- 
tional and work flow charts, and interviews 
with the incumbent and his supervisor. 
During the experiment, however, each par- 
ticipating analyst was provided merely 
with eighteen position descriptions taken 
from the Department’s Washington files. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that some of 
the discrepancies in allocation might be 
traced to differing factual concepts rather 
than to inconsistencies in applying the rat- 
ing scale. Obviously, a rating and grade al- 
location is more reliable when it is based 
on a rounded study of an existing posi- 
tion in a known office than when it is based 
on a disembodied description. 

Second, even with these limitations, the 
observed reliability is very high. Further- 
more, even if every condition of outstand- 
ing classification practice were met, no one 
could reasonably expect perfect reliability. 
Human beings differ in their judgments, 
and training can reduce, but not eliminate, 
disagreements. 


III. Facror ANALYSIS OF THE NAVY 
POsITION-EVALUATION SYSTEM 
FACTOR ANALYSIS is a powerful statistical 
technique that begins with a relatively 
large number of intuitively devised meas- 
ures of a domain or set of events (e.g., a 
population of jobs) and isolates the major 
clusters that constitute these original meas- 
ures. In general, if we are given n different 
measures for each of N different jobs, the 
object of factor analysis is to identify r 
(where r is less than n) different “primary 
factors” which together give the same in- 
formation about the N individuals as did 
the original measures. To conduct the fac- 
tor analysis, we calculate all the intercorre- 
lations among the measures and then de- 
duce from these correlations the minimum 


number of independent variables required 
to explain them. 

Marion W. Richardson, in a very pro- 
vocative paper in the July, 1940, issue of 
this journal, discussed the applicability of 
factor analysis to public personnel man- 
agement research. He pointed out that if 
a classification system were subjected to a 
factor analysis, the analysis should yield 
the factors upon which the classification is 
based, and thus serve as a check on the va- 
lidity of the classification system. Further- 
more, it should indicate the extent to 
which the original classification criteria 
are independent and the extent to which 
they form clusters. 

No one seems to have applied the 
method, to date, to the classification of jobs 
in public jurisdictions. However, such 
studies have been made of industrial job 
evaluation systems. In all of them it was 
possible to demonstrate that differences in 
job grade were adequately accounted for 
by a very small number of “primary” fac- 
tors, including a “general skill demands” 
factor, a “job characteristics” factor (usu- 
ally embracing evaluation of hazards and 
physical surroundings), and a “supervi- 
sion” factor. 


Selection of Sample for Study 

To provibE data for a factor, analysis of 
the Navy point-rating plan, a stratified 
random sample of position descriptions 
was pulled from the Department’s file of 
field establishment descriptions. The sam- 
ple was selected to include 756 positions in 
grades CAF-4 through CAF-13; 81 posi- 
tions in grades P-1 through P-8; and 89 po- 
sitions in grades SP-5 through SP-8. The 
sample was fairly representative of posi- 
tions in the Department of the Navy. 

For the positions in each service, (CAF, 
P and SP) the ratings on each of the eight 
Navy scales were correlated with the ratings 
on the remaining seven scales. The three 
correlation matrices were then statistically 
analyzed to determine: (1) what common 
primary factors could be identified to ac- 
count for the ratings, and (2) whether the 
same common primary factors could be 
used to describe jobs in the three different 
services. 
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Identifying the Primary Factors 


BrFore the factors that emerged from the 
analysis are described, a word should be 
said about naming them. The names are 
not given by the statistical procedure fol- 
lowed. They are merely designations under 
which it seems possible to subsume the es- 
sential similarities in the traits, tests, or 
other measures (in this case the Navy 
scales) having high loadings® on the factor. 
Other names could probably be devised to 
carry the same connotations. However, two 
of the factors, “general skill demands” and 
“supervision responsibilities” are already 
well established in the factor studies of job 
evaluation systems. The other names are 
very tentative and are used only because 
they are easier to deal with than letters or 
numbers. 


*A “loading” is a numerical value, from —1 to 
o to + 1, that indicates the proportion of the vari- 
ance in scores on an observed measure accounted 
for by a particular factor. This proportion is the 
square of the loading. Thus, if a particular vocab- 
ulary test has a loading of 0.6 on a “verbal abil- 
ity factor,” it is said that the factor accounts for 
36 percent of the variance of that test. In general, 
loadings of 0.8 or better may be called “high,” 
loadings of 0.6 to 0.8 “moderate,” loadings of 0.4 
to 0.6 “low,” and smaller ones “negligible.” In this 
paper, the statistical aspects of the study have been 
held to an absolute minimum. 


The results of the factor analysis are 
summarized in Table 3. In the table, the 
clustering of the Navy scales into a limited 
number of “primary factors’’ in each serv- 
ice is clearly discernible. It should also be 
noted that the clustering of the Navy scales 
differs somewhat from service to service. 


Primary Factors in the CAF Services 
‘THREE primary independent factors were 
identified as important criteria for classify- 
ing CAF positions. 

1. General Skill Demands.—This factor 
has moderate to high loadings on the first 
six Navy scales and accounts for between 
41 percent and 63 percent of the variance 
involved. The analysis suggests, therefore, 
that in the CAF service differences in job 
grades are significantly determined by an 
underlying general skill factor. 

2. Supervisory Responsibilities.—This 
factor is determined solely by Navy scale 
7. It is suggested that 7 (a) “Kind and ex- 
tent of the position’s supervisory author- 
ity,” and 7 (b) ‘““Measurement of the vol- 
ume of supervisory and management re- 
sponsibility,” operate together to measure 
a single underlying complex. 

3. Job Complexity.—This factor accounts 
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for about 18 percent of the variance of 
Navy scales 1, 5, and 6—‘‘Supervisory con- 
trol exercised over the position,” “Personal 
relationships,” and “Commitments’—and 
for about 25 percent of the variance of 
scale 3, “Originality of thinking required,” 
and 4, “Variety.”” Job complexity is inde- 
pendent of the general skill demands fac- 
tor, but nevertheless appears to be a re- 
duced version of skill requirements. Nei- 
ther its structure, however, nor the magni- 
tude of its loadings affords a basis for any 
great confidence in identification. 

It seems justifiable to conclude, there- 
fore, that the General Skill Demands fac- 
tor and the Supervisory Responsibilities 
factor are established for this matrix, and 
that a factor representing Job Complexity 
is suggested by the data. 


Primary Factors in the Professional 
Service 
THREE primary factors were also identified 
for this service. 

1. General Skill Demands.—As in the 
CAF sample, this factor has loadings on 
the first six Navy scales. It is also independ- 
ent of the other factors. Most of the load- 
ings, however, are somewhat smaller, and 
the loading on trait 6, “Commitments,” is 
marginal, perhaps even insignificant. 

2. Supervisory Responsibilities.—In the 
Professional service, the supervisory re- 
sponsibility factor is not entirely the same 
as it was for the CAF service. In the first 
place, it includes a significant loading on 
“Variety,” and in the second place, it is 
highly correlated with the third factor that 
emerged from this matrix, namely, a weak 
factor tentatively described as ‘““Nonsuper- 
visory Authority.” 

It is suggested that supervisory duties 
cannot be separated from the other job di- 
mensions in professional jobs as they can 
in nonprofessional jobs. This agrees with 
the common observation that supervisory 
responsibilities occur in professional jobs 
only at the higher grade levels, whereas 
some relatively low-grade clerical jobs may 
involve a considerable supervisory load. 
Thus, general clerks, key punch operator 
supervisors, telephone-operator-unit super- 
visors, mail, file and record clerks, and sim- 


ilar workers may supervise staffs of as many 
as fifty or one hundred workers, even 
though they themselves are in grades CAF- 
3, 4, or 5. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to find that supervisory responsibilities are 
not an altogether independent or unitary 
complex in this service. 

3. Nonsupervisory Authority.—In terms 
of the statistical and rational criteria avail- 
able, this is a poorly defined factor. It ac- 
counts for no more than 23 percent of the 
variance of any single trait. The significant 
loadings are on “Supervisory control exer- 
cised over the position,” “Personal rela- 
tionships,” and “Commitments.” In the 
present context it is perhaps most interest- 
ing as a dimension closely related to super- 
visory authority, since this factor is highly 
correlated with the Supervisory Responsi- 
bilities factor. 

It appears, therefore, that the General 
Skill Demands factor and the Supervisory 
Responsibilities factor are satisfactorily 
established for the Professional service, but 
the third factor is only nebulously defined. 


Primary Factors in the Subprofessional 

Service 
THE RESULTs obtained from the Subprofes- 
sional job sample are much less satisfactory 
than those obtained from the other serv- 
ices. Except with respect to the factor of 
Supervisory Responsibilities, comparabil- 
ity with the other services is limited. This 
state of affairs may be due to the effects 
of restrictive sampling, in terms of both 
grade level range and kind of job; to char- 
acteristics of the service itself; or to other 
causes. 

Four factors, which collectively account 
for relatively small fractions of total vari- 
ance of any Navy scale, emerged. The Gen- 
eral Skill Demands factor was not among 
them. 

1. Job Complexity.—The highest load- 
ings for the Job Complexity factor in the 
Subprofessional service are in Navy traits 
“Supervisory control exercised over the po- 
sition,” “Originality of thinking required,” 
and “Variety.” “Guide lines” has been in- 
cluded in parentheses as possibly sugges- 
tive. The group of traits suggests a some- 
what specific sort of complexity factor, 
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rather than any general skill factor. It sug- 
gests that freedom from supervisory con- 
trol, increasing variety of duties, and 
increasing demands for originality vary to- 
gether in an intimate manner. 

2. Supervisory Responsibilities.—This 
factor is distinguished by the consistency 
with which it has manifested itself in all 
three services. (The special interpretation 
of this factor in the Subprofessional service 
was presented above under Job Complex- 
ity.) 

3. Nonsupervisory Authority.—This fac- 
tor was so named after considerable delib- 
eration. Even so, the name is not accurate, 
perhaps because the factor is made up of 
such diverse components. To some small 
extent, authority to make commitments, 
variety of tasks, and extent of supervisory 
control over the position form part of a 
basic job variable. Since the loadings are 
so low, however, and since the factor ac- 
counts for a rather small fraction of the 
variance of any trait, no real confidence 
can be placed in it. 

4. Technical Competence Demands.— 
This factor is also a dubious one, but it 
seems reasonable to suggest that absence 
of guide lines and demands on originality 
sum up to a demand on technical compe- 
tence. In addition, “Personal relation- 
ships” can be brought under this heading 
if it is assumed that: (1) this scale meas- 
ures the demands made on subprofessional 
technicians to give or obtain information 
from professional superiors on problems of 
a nonroutine, nonrecurring nature and re- 
quires them to explain or interpret facts 
involving implications and inferences as 
well as explicit statements; and (2) it 
measures the extent to which subprofes- 
sional technicians are responsible for train- 
ing co-workers and interpreting the results 
of laboratory tests, for example, to non- 
technicians. In the light of the definitions 
for the various degrees of the Navy scale 
for item 5, Personal Relationships (see 
Figure 1), these assumptions seem reason- 
able. It must be emphasized, however, that 
the loadings are not large enough to en- 
courage a sense of confidence in the identi- 
fication of the factor. 

With respect to the subprofessional jobs, 


as they were represented in the sample 
studied, therefore, the following conclu- 
sions seem justified. First, a Supervisory 
Responsibility factor, essentially similar to 
that identified in the two preceding serv- 
ices, is clearly indicated. Second, a rather 
specific Job Complexity factor is suggested. 
Third, two factors tentatively described as 
a Nonsupervisory Authority factor and a 
Technical Competence Demands factor 
may be dimly discerned but cannot be re- 
ported with any great reliability. 


Summary and Conclusions 
THE RESULTS of this study have, to this 
point, been couched in terms of a statisti- 
cal frame of reference. But what do they 
mean in practical terms? How do they re- 
late to the actual practice of position al- 
location? In short, of what use are they? 
There is, of course, no simple answer to 
these questions. However, if we remember 
that factor analysis is a tool for exploring 
the underlying determiners of a set of 
events, certain observations may be made. 
It is the belief of this writer that to date we 
have added the following points to our 
knowledge of evaluating job worth: 


1. We may say, and with a great deal of confi- 
dence, that the ratings made by the Navy analysts 
are highly reliable. 

2. We have discovered that the scales as rated 
do not constitute independent dimensions of job 
worth. They form little clusters in which two or 
more scales contribute to a measurement of the 
same thing. 

g. At least two independent, primary factors 
have manifested themselves with sufficient clarity 
to justify the hypothesis that they are at least 
among the primary determiners of job worth. 
These factors are Supervisory Responsibilities and 
General Skill Demands. 

4. In each service a sizable proportion of each 
scale remains unexplained by the common factors 
that appeared. 


The next step is the use of these results. 
Following are some of the possible uses: 


1. We need to repeat the analyses to verify the 
hypotheses suggested here. 

2. We must find out whether the factor structures 
of the three services are different, as the data sug- 
gest. 

g. We must construct scales that measure the 
“pure” factors so far identified. 

4. We must, by further analysis, and by the use 
of additional measures, attempt to identify the 
residual “specific” factors. For example, no “job en- 
vironment” scales were included here, even though 
it is unreasonable to suppose that all Navy jobs are 
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nonhazardous and environmentally pleasant or that 
analysts are not affected by such job characteristics 
when they make their ratings. 

5. This last point underscores an essential cau- 
tion that must be observed in evaluating the results 
reported. The two or three stable factors that may 
be reliably identified are not yet sufficient unto 
themselves as a job evaluation scale. The unex- 
plained variances suggest further elements that are, 
in fact, only partly and probably inadequately 
measured. These elements cannot be defined by 
any simple subtractive procedure. A paradoxical 
result of this analysis, therefore, is the implication 
that more scales are required to isolate and iden- 
tify the other determiners of job worth, such as 


of semantic confusion. The same job di- 
mension is invoked over and over again 
under different names, and long and 
learned arguments proceed from a differ- 
ence in sounds that have the same under- 
lying denotation. It would be unreason- 
able to expect that we will ever achieve 
the simplicity and comprehensibility in the 
domain of job dimensionality equal to that 
possible in the domain of, say, boxes. How- 
ever, the writer believes that the air will 





‘ I : 2 : 
those alluded to above be cleared, and more effective communica- 


tion will be possible if, through such re- 
search as that outlined above, we are able 
to state our major premises more articu- 
lately and without equivocation. 


In short, the results presented here con- 
stitute an extremely fruitful source of hy- 
potheses on which to base more searching 
studies. Much position allocation is a mire 





No, There’s Really Nothing New 

sess following quotable quote may be discouraging or encouraging depend- 
ing on your point of view. At any rate it is interesting to learn that Wing 

An Shih, who sought to bring about reforms in the public service of China, 

wrote to his Emperor in 1058 A.D. as follows: 

“I am bound to admit that the present state of affairs is of such a character 
that even though your Majesty should desire to reform the administration it 
would be practically impossible to do so. My reason for saying that the 
realization of your object is impossible is that there is an insufficient number 
of capable men to help you. . .. To my mind, the greatest need of the 
time is the securing of capable officials. We should insure that an increasing 
number of these should be made available for the services of the State, so that 
from this larger group we shall be able to select a sufficient number for our 
purpose, and secure the possibility of getting men into their right positions. 
. . . The number of capable men depends upon the ruler taking such a course 
as shall develop these gifts in the people, and on making it possible for such 


to bring their natural gifts to fruition. By this I mean that a proper method 
should be devised whereby such men can be trained, maintained, selected, and 
appointed.” i 


Are You a ‘“‘Noncombatant”’ Public Employee? 


= East Indian Company, when colonizing and exploiting a subcontinent, 
was the first to use the expression “‘civil service.” It distinguished noncom- 
batant servants of the company from its privately paid army. Since then the 
term has come to denote most nonmilitary branches of public service.—British 
Columbia Civil Service Commission, In the Service of the People. 

















The Group Interview Test: 


Its Strength . . . . 


HAROLD FIELDS 





XAMINERS in universities, industry, the 
E; professions, and government, both 
here and abroad, have been trying to find 
out whether a group interview test will 
measure the fitness of candidates for super- 
visory positions more naturally and relia- 
bly than does the individual interview test. 
The difference between the two types of 
test is fairly simple to grasp. In the tradi- 
tional interview, each candidate is indi- 
vidually questioned by an examiner; in the 
group interview, candidates are brought 
together, in one or more groups, to discuss 
an assigned problem or topic; no examiner 
directs the test. 


Description of the Test 
APPROXIMATELY six candidates are given 
the group interview test at one time. This 
number makes possible an attempt to eval- 
uate simultaneously such factors of fitness 
as: ability to discuss and to reason, knowl- 
edge of fundamental issues and current 
trends, skill in enlisting cooperation, men- 
tal firmness, and desirable personality 
traits. Examiners also look for clues to the 
willingness of candidates to deal democrat- 
ically with superiors, peers, and subordi- 
nates and to reach a compromise in order 
to achieve a measure of change. 

The actual conduct and performance of 
a group interview test can be illustrated by 
reference to one I set up for candidates for 
the position of supervisor of classes for 
mentally retarded children in the New 
York City school system. A seventeen-page 
brochure was prepared, giving full instruc- 
tions for candidates and for members of 
the examining committee. In advance of 
the day of the test, each examiner was fur- 
nished with a complete statement giving 





@ HAROLD FIELDs is a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. This article is adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Fields at the Assembly’s 1949 Annual 
Conference on Public Personnel Administration 
in San Francisco. 


the scope of the job for which the exami- 
nation was being conducted, the qualifica- 
tions set for the position, and a comprehen- 
sive explanation of the manner in which 
the test would be conducted. Later on, an 
adequate briefing period was arranged to 
resolve questions and agree on standards. 

When the candidates assembled for the 
test, they were informed—as a group—that 
they would participate in two successive 
panel discussions and that the conduct and 
content of the interview would be left ex- 
clusively in their hands. They were also 
told of the aims and the procedures of such 
a test and the factors of fitness that would 
be rated. This instruction was followed by 
a thirty-minute preparation period, dur- 
ing which time they were given an oppor- 
tunity to organize their material and notes 
in individual study rooms. 

In the first part of the test, candidates 
were assigned seats when they entered the 
examination room and told to begin the 
conference as soon as they were seated. No 
candidate was placed at the head of the 
conference table. It was held that to do 
so would give such a candidate an advan- 
tage since others might tend to defer to 
him. It was also believed preferable to wait 
until candidates entered the examination 
room and, leaving the administration in 
their hands, let them decide whether or 
not to choose a chairman and, if they did 
so, to decide on what basis he should be se- 
lected.! This first section of the test called 
for individual talks on some phase of a 
general topic for which there was no fixed 
answer, followed by discussion from all 
participants. It was designed to test intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and imagination. 

During the test, the examiners sat at 


1In one examination no chairman was designated 


because of the speed with which one participant 
proceeded to lay down the plan of conduct for the 
conference. The failure of the other candidates to 
check this situation was held to constitute a reflec- 
tion on one quality of leadership. 
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desks removed from the candidates. They 
took copious notes on the candidate’s con- 
tributions and entered observations on 
conduct and attitudes. A recording ma- 
chine also took down the entire discussion 
for later referral purposes. Between ses- 
sions, coffee was served to candidates and 
examiners and time allowed for a smoke. 
There was an informal atmosphere through- 
out the examination. 

When candidates returned after the fif- 
teen-minute rest period, they were in- 
formed that the second part of the test dif- 
fered from the first in two major respects: 
(1) there would be no preparation period, 
and (2) they would be required to draw 
up a set of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Again, the organization of the ses- 
sion was left to the responsibility of the 
candidates, and there were no interrup- 
tions by examiners. When the second test 
was completed, the candidates were dis- 
missed for the day. 

It will be observed that the first part of 
the group interview called for a prepara- 
tion period, whereas in the second part, 
the candidates were required to plan and 
speak without preparation. Although this 
procedure has not been adopted by all ex- 
amining bodies, those that have believe it 
makes mandatory participation by all can- 
didates. Otherwise, a dominating candi- 
date may make it difficult for one who is 
not aggressive to discuss any question at 
length; conversely, a shy or reticent person 
may feel loath to enter the discussion. 
However, no candidate is entitled to too 
much aid from an examining body; for 
that reason, the second part of the test puts 
each candidate on his own mettle by elim- 
inating the preparation element. 

The topic assigned in the second period 
dealt with some unresolved problems 
about which the head of the school system 
desired guidance, and on which a report 
was to be prepared. The test itself aimed 
at giving the candidates an opportunity to 
evidence their vision, their imagination, 
their creativeness, and their constructive 
capacities. In selecting the problems for 
discussion, it was clear that a number of 
considerations would have to be kept in 
mind by the examiners. The topic would 


have to be within the grasp of all the par- 
ticipants, and the subject sufficiently chal- 
lenging to stimulate a discussion that 
would help disclose important personality 
characteristics and evoke ideas, attitudes, 
and points of view having a significant 
bearing upon the effective discharge of the 
duties of the position. The topic should 
also aim to reveal, clearly and cogently, the 
candidate’s ability to present facts and 
opinions, to question the opinions of oth- 
ers, and to defend his own.? 

At the close of the second session, the 
examining panel gathered to determine 
the standings and ratings of the partici- 
pants. Each examiner entered his ratings 
for all candidates on a preliminary rating 
sheet. The examiner assigned specifically 
to cover the first candidate then submitted 
his proposed ratings. After he had given 
his evaluation for the first item, he stopped 
to allow the others to state their ratings. 
When all were fairly uniform, an average 
was struck and that rating accepted as the 
official one for the item under discussion. 
If there was a marked variance, the other 
examiners were asked to justify their rat- 
ings from their notes, and the examiner 
assigned to the specific candidate supple- 
mented the discussion with the more copi- 
ous notes he had taken. The recording ma- 
chine was available for deciding any differ- 
ences in reports. On this basis, the panel 
made a final rating. The procedure was 
followed for each of the other items on 
the rating sheet. 

The examiners were asked to consider 
the performance of the candidates individ- 
ually and absolutely, and not in relation 
to the others. However, it soon became evi- 
dent that some of the standards initially 
adopted by the committee had to be modi- 
fied because of the performance of other 
candidates. This, the writer believes, was 
entirely proper and desirable. In any test 
for a supervisory position, the examining 
panel is required to screen the qualified 
persons from the group and then, in order 
of merit, to select the best and most com- 
petent. 

*For a further elaboration of these points, see 


Milton M. Mandell, “The Group Oral Performance 
Test,” Public Personnel Review, October, 1946. 
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Evaluation of the Test 


THE RELATIVELY short amount of time gen- 
erally used for an individual interview lim- 
its the opportunity an examiner has to 
measure a candidate’s fitness for the job he 
seeks. By contrast, the group interview test 
may run from one and one-half to three 
hours. This longer period allows each can- 
didate more time to express himself and 
the examiner more time to study the can- 
didate. Impressions regarding the charac- 
teristics or attitudes of candidates can be 
checked, studied, and re-observed. Final 
judgments should therefore be more reli- 
able, since they are based on a broader 
foundation of evidence. 

Another potential weakness of the in- 
dividual interview is the ever-present prob- 
ability that different approaches will be 
used with different candidates because of 
variation in background or contributions 
during the interview. This possibility is 
avoided in the group interview because 
candidates set up their own problems as 
the discussion progresses; all are faced with 
the same challenges under the same condi- 
tions. 

In both types of interview it is neither 
illogical nor unusual for standards to be 
revised as a result of the performance of 
one or more of the candidates. In the group 
test, however, control over such a situation 
lies more in the hands of the participants 
themselves. Since the purpose of the test is 
to observe a candidate’s thinking, reaction, 
and general treatment of a given topic, 
the examiners should not predetermine 
the direction of the discussion. 

It is believed that the procedure used in 
the group test not only allows the candi- 
date to demonstrate convincingly the ex- 
tent of his knowledge and ability; it also 
provides a means of measuring the attitude 
each participant adopts toward the others 
on the panel. As an instance of this, a can- 
didate stated after a recent test that he felt 
there was a grave weakness in the group 
interview. It left him, he said, in the em- 
barrassing position of being called on to 
differ in the discussion with his profes- 
sional colleagues, who were also competi- 
tors in the race. “It is difficult,” he said, “to 
interrupt a candidate who is talking al- 


though he may be saying nothing of 
value.” In contrast with this remark, an- 
other candidate in the same test com- 
mented: “It takes understanding and cour- 
age to bring a group back to the point at 
issue, when they have been sidetracked by 
interesting tangents or a lengthy personal 
experience of a panel member.” Such com- 
ments give examiners clues for evaluating 
a potential supervisor’s tact and firmness, 
not measurable in the individual inter- 
view, in dealing with subordinates with 
whom he has friendly or cordial relations. 

Those who favor the group interview 
maintain that: 


1. It helps to appraise personality traits 
more effectively than is possible in the 
usual individual interview test. The de- 
gree to which a candidate exercises under- 
standing, tact, and firmness, is, in part, a 
measure of his success. The test that can 
assess these qualities contributes more val- 
idly to the identification of the better qual- 
ified persons. As is known, efforts to find 
a valid and reliable instrument for the 
measurement of personality have so far 
proved unavailing. Probably the most re- 
liable results are obtained by a series of 
directed observations over a period of time 
by a number of competent people.* But 
examiners usually have neither the time 
nor the opportunity for such extended 
studies. The group interview, however, 
may be one approach toward that goal. In 
the single session of an hour and a half, 
or in the double session of three hours, cir- 
cumstances appear wherein traits are re- 
currently revealed. In tests that have been 
held, patterns of well-controlled behavior 
have developed into sharp, acerbated atti- 
tudes. Qualities of aggressiveness and dom- 
ination have been disclosed in a manner 
that might not have been manifested in 
the usual individual test. On the other 
hand, definite elements of leadership, pa- 
tience, tact, firmness, and understanding 
have been noted. Personality is not exclu- 
sively a matter of absolute traits residing 
within the individual; it is also a function 
of the social situation. Valid measurement 


’ Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality, 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1938). 
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of personality must therefore take into ac- 
count the social context. 

2. The group interview releases the can- 
didates from tensions that are frequent 
concomitants of tests. It has been observed 
that some candidates become so involved 
in the discussion that they forget the ex- 
amination situation. ‘They concentrate on 
having their statements and recommenda- 
tions accepted by the others on the panel 
and do not think about the ratings such 
statements will receive. There is the pos- 
sibility, and hope, that the interview will 
be regarded as a natural situation. In many 
tests, candidates have opened the discus- 
sion with remarks such as: ‘Well, some- 
body has to start,” or “Let’s select a chair- 
man.” A statement like this seems to be- 
come a switch that sets off the current of 
debate and supplementary presentation. It 
is this facet that probably led one candi- 
date to state: “It was a mental comfort to 
have the examiners dispersed . . . . around 
the room rather than seated together as a 
formidable judicial ‘bloc.’ ” 

3. The group test lends itself to apprais- 
ing each candidate against the others in- 
stead of being adjudged on isolated per- 
formance. As the interview gets well under 
way, the performance of each participant 
not only registers with the examiners; it is 
also noticed by the other candidates. A can- 
did participant begins to observe superiori- 
ties in others (or in himself) he would 
never be aware of in a test where each 
candidate appears singly before a board of 
examiners. Thus, conclusions of examiners 
in a group interview are more apt to be ap- 
proved by the candidates since, in a sense, 
they become their own examiners. 

4. The group test requires the candidate 
to show ability to apply his knowledge of 
subject matter to recent developments and 
trends. This is where both the intelligence 
of his discussion and his power to utilize 
his knowledge are manifested. 

5. If one accepts the premise that a good 
supervisor should have a proper command 
of the English language, then the group 
interview is significantly adapted to evalu- 
ating this element. A candidate is generally 
on his best behavior in expressing himself 
in the course of an individual interview. 


When he becomes part of a group, how- 
ever, he is more likely to forget any affecta- 
tions or artificial speech patterns. As the 
discussion progresses, he begins to employ 
his normal mode of speech. 

6. Examining committees, who have em- 
ployed the group test, generally favor it 
over the individual test. The Personnel 
Board of the State of Washington has 
stated that, “while this technique is un- 
doubtedly in need of additional testing, we 
believe it is superior to the individual inter- 
VIEW...... We have obtained more insight 
into the true personality characteristics of 
the candidates than was ever permitted by 
the time and weighting limitations of the 
individual interview.” Another favorable 
factor reported by committees is that the 
group interview subordinates the examiner 
who tries to dominate the test situation by 
badgering candidates, presenting his own 
views, or asking verbose questions. It also 
eliminates the examiner who interrupts 
other members of the examining panel and 
the candidates. The outcome of the group 
interview test is purely the product of the 
candidates. 

7. The results of the group interview 
lend themselves to analysis for validity and 
reliability better than do those of the indi- 
vidual test. ‘The reason is obvious. The 
conditions, situations, and challenges are 
alike for all the participants; only the reac- 
tions of the candidates may vary. 

8. A final advantage can best be stated in 
the words of a candidate who was asked to 
give his reaction to the group interview he 
had just taken. He said: “While the other 
candidates were speaking, I found periods 
of relief that weren't possible during the 
individual test. ‘The total strain was re- 
duced considerably near the end of the 
group test, whereas it seemed to build up 
in intensity during the individual exami- 
nation.” Similar comment on reduced ten- 
sions has also been voiced by examiners 
who frequently feel that the continuous 
concentration on every word and state- 
ment of the candidate is an exhausting or- 
deal. 


Limitations of the Test 


To AssuME that all features of the group 
interview test are positive values would 
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present an erroneous picture. It is believed, 
however, that most disadvantages can be 
corrected by further refinements and 
changes. Some of the shortcomings are al- 
ready being made the basis for new ap- 
proaches. One major challenge has been to 
prevail upon members of an examining 
panel to adopt uniform norms. Much can 
be done in the briefings that take place be- 
fore and after the interview to bring 
standards and interpretations into close 
range. Obviously, the broader the experi- 
ence of the examining panel, the more 
careful the selection of its personnel, and 
the more frequent its functioning, the 
greater is the likelihood of its making non- 
subjective and uniform appraisals. 

Some have contended that too much time 
must be spent by the examining panel for 
a thorough understanding of the standards 
and for interpretations of determinants. 
There is validity to this, but it is not an 
insuperable objection. When measured by 
the number of candidates observed, the 
briefing period is generally a reasonable 
one. Furthermore, this period should not 
be judged by its length but by the results 
obtained. 


Differences in Procedures 

A NUMBER of experiments and modifica- 
tions have been made in the group inter- 
view test by agencies using it. The New 
York City Board of Examiners and the 
Civil Service Commission of Colorado give 
both the individual and the group test for 
the same examinations in an effort to in- 
crease validity and reliability in personnel 
selection. On the basis of a study for 148 
cases, the Colorado Commission reported 
a correlation coefficient computed for the 
ratings of each examiner who observed the 
candidates in both tests of + .335 with a 
standard error of .o82. In another study, 
they found that about ten per cent of their 
candidates failed on the basis of the group 
method alone. When the group and indi- 
vidual techniques were combined, about 
twenty-two per cent failed. 

The New York City Board of Examiners 
compared the results from the two types of 
examination of a small number of candi- 
dates for supervisor of CRMD classes. 
Their report stated that: 


A Pearson coefficient of correlation .... 
between the total scores for the individual 
and group interview tests was found to be .43. 
The rank order coefficient was found to be 
Sere These coefficients, which are fairly 
low, are based on a highly selected group, con- 
sisting of five applicants only, and therefore 
cannot be considered highly reliable. 

.. certain items and clusters of items were 
selected from the group interview test ratings 
and compared with the ratings of similar items 
and clusters of items in the individual inter- 
view test. These variables were correlated with 
the following results: 

Coefficient of 

Correlation 

Rank 
Pearson Order 


Item or Cluster of Items 


Individual 


Group Interview Interview 


Degree of poise and 
self-confidence Poise -- gl 


Personality items Personality  .64 31 


Correctness of 
speech Oral English .58 59 

Items related to 
the functioning 
of intelligence 


Mental 
Equipment 42 62 


Some elements lend themselves to better 
evaluation in one or the other situation. An 
example of such an item is “Qualities of 
Leadership,” which was rated on the group 
interview test but not on the individual inter- 
view test. It seemed desirable to determine the 
relationship between this item and certain 
clusters of items selected from the group and 
individual interview tests. The results of this 
phase of the study were as follows: 


Coefficient of 





Correlation 
Rank 

Item or Cluster of Items Pearson Order 
Group Interview Test: 

Items related to the func- 

tioning of intelligence _ .98 

Personality items -- 59 
Individual Interview Test: 

Mental equipment ae 50 

Personality 26 59 


It may be pointed out here that leadership, 
which was rated on the group interview test, 
showed a much higher coefficient when cor- 
related with intelligence items taken from the 
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same test than when correlated with intelli- 
gence items taken from the individual test. 
The same was true of the relationships be- 
tween leadership and the measures of person- 
ality taken from the two tests. 

All correlation coefficients calculated by the 
two methods show positive relationships, al- 
though in two cases (.64 and .31; .26 and .59) 
the differences in size are fairly large. This is 
not an unexpected result, however, in view of 
the fact that the number is small. 


The correlation coefficients referred to 
in the preceding paragraphs are not based 
on a sufficient number of cases to warrant 
a fixed conclusion. But, as pilots, they raise 
a very provocative question. Does the 
group interview answer a different need 
than the one originally envisaged—its use 
to test qualities and factors different from 
those noted in the individual interview? If 
correlation coefficients were in the 80’s and 
go’s, there would be an overlapping and the 
possibility of substituting one test for the 
other. However, a correlation coefficient 
of .335 or .43 is too low to permit compari- 
son of like elements. Perhaps the group 
interview test will emerge as an accepted 
instrument for appraising qualities hereto- 
fore generally left to impression. 

A serious weakness of the group inter- 
view is the possibility that it will not dis- 
close potentialities of candidates who may 
be handicapped by the conduct of some 
other panel members. Thus, in one group 
test, all the candidates came from the same 
bureau; they had worked together and were 
products of the same school of thinking. 
The resultant uniformity of approach and 
harmony in views robbed the test of any 
potential challenging features. It developed 
into a very placid session of supplementary 
statements made by each of the candidates. 
One of them later said: “I was competing 
against friends. It was difficult to criticize 
them.” Since, under the rules, no examiner 
could interfere, the performance revealed 
very little of what was being sought. 

In another test, the chairman selected to 
organize and direct the discussion was serv- 
ing as the departmental superior of the 
other participants. His interruptions were 
consistently respected, his criticisms more 
heavily weighed, and his part in the per- 
formance given greater consideration. 


To offset these deficiencies, it has been 
suggested than an additional person, se- 
lected on the basis of his familiarity with 
the field, be added to the group. If he found 
that there was too much uniformity in the 
treatment of the topic, he could present 
suggestions or submit recommendations 
of investigating agencies. At no time, how- 
ever, would he take an active part in the 
discussion. Such a person would also owe 
no allegiance to any of the participants 
and need not be cautious for fear of pos- 
sible later reprisals. This recommendation 
is one of the most important changes under 
review; it has much merit and is worthy of 
experimentation. 

Some examining boards contend that it 
is best to instruct candidates that they must 
choose a chairman in order to avoid pro- 
longed discussions by any one person. The 
British Civil Service Commission occasion- 
ally employs this approach. The Colorado 
Civil Service Commission provides that if 
the discussion lags, a member of the ex- 
amining panel should proceed to the table 
and direct a new question to the group, as- 
signing the topic to the candidate who has 
participated the least. 

The State Personnel Board of Seattle, 
Washington, and the New York Port Au- 
thority occasionally have designated a 
member of their own staff to start the dis- 
cussion and to see that everyone takes part. 
However, they recognize that this practice 
reminds the candidates of the examination 
situation, and the discussion is conse- 
quently apt to be directed to the member of 
the examining panel. The need for such a 
step can be obviated by assigning a topic 
challenging enough to consume several 
times the period assigned. Failure to de- 
velop the subject properly may be a reflec- 
tion on the knowledge and grasp of the can- 
didates. 

The question has been raised whether 
further elements of competence and fitness 
might not be revealed if one of the topics 
was assigned several days in advance. It 
is contended that such a prepared per- 
formance might supplement judgments 
based on the spontaneous discussion part 
of the test. However, as far as can be ascer- 
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tained, this experiment has not yet been 
attempted. 


Rating of Candidates 

Ratincs have been attempted on a graphic 
5- or 7-point scale based on a number of 
elements and on an all-over performance. 
The state of Washington employs a list of 
ten factors, and the Board of Examiners in 
New York City uses sixteen for most of its 
tests. 

A very interesting study of the ratings of 
candidates was made by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office of the U.S. Army (P.R.S. Re- 
port, No. 705). A reliability study in rat- 
ings was statistically demonstrated to be 
satisfactory (.681 to .864). The correlations 
between the average by individual board 
members and board ratings, where N = 36, 
was found to be .888 in appraising appear- 
ance and manner; .g17 for voice and lan- 
guage; .944 for effort and control; and .935 
for over-all personnel relations.+ 

Greater reliability will probably stem 
from rating scales expressed in descriptive 
statements or adjectival form. The numeri- 
cal (1-2-3-4) or letter scale (A-B-C-D) values 
have been challenged as a basis for re- 
liability studies along with such categories 
as excellent, good, fair, or poor. The pro- 
cedure of listing from five to seven cate- 
gories under each heading would seem 
preferable for providing valid and reliable 
ratings. 


Comments on Use of the Test 

‘THE GROUP INTERVIEW has been employed 
extensively rather than intensively. It is 
still in its experimental stage. Nonetheless, 
the agencies that have been using it report 
a decided interest in its potentialities and 
a desire to go on with it. In no instance has 
it been assumed to be the answer to “the 
examiner’s prayer.” 

The British Army used it to select some 
of its officers in World War II, and the 
British Civil Service Commission employ it 
in selecting administrative and foreign 
service personnel. In recent years, a num- 


*Symonds has demonstrated that an average of 
four independent judgments is the minimum num- 
ber that will assure a reliability coefficient of .82 in 
the measurement of behavior and character traits. 
For a coefficient of .go, an average of at least eight 
is required. 


ber of concerns in British industry have 
been using the group oral interview to 
select persons for administrative and mana- 
gerial positions. 

In the United States, the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services adopted it in testing men for 
its intelligence program; the Personnel Re- 
search Section of the Adjutant General’s 
Office of the United States Army used it to 
rate officers seeking permanent commis- 
sions; and the United States Civil Service 
Commission has experimented with it to 
some extent. It has also been used by such 
U.S. corporations as the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, and Procter and Gam- 
ble. The New York City Department of 
Health and the Board of Examiners of the 
New York City Board of Education have 
been seeking to ascertain whether the group 
interview test is superior to the individual 
interview test. Besides these city agencies, 
the New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been utilizing this test. The Per- 
sonnel Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of the State of Washington tried out 
this experiment in four recent examina- 
tions, and the Colorado Civil Service Com- 
mission reports that it is “more than happy 
with the results obtained” after about a 
year and a half. 

In addition to these agencies, there are 
of course, many others interested in the 
group test. Their reports and studies gen- 
erally follow the pattern described here. 


General Observations 


IN SUMMARY, the group interview test ap- 
pears to meet a number of objections that 
have been raised about the individual test. 
To list them all would be to repeat what 
has been presented in this paper, but the 
highlights are obvious. Candidates proceed 
with the discussion in a more natural man- 
ner because of their interest in the topic; 
the examiners note more material on which 
to base their judgments, and the relative 
standing of candidates is more easily ob- 
served since all of them are examined at 
one time. 

Furthermore, these tests have revealed 
traits that do not always evidence them- 
selves in the individual tests. Some candi- 
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dates who begin the test in an acceptable 
manner later reveal grave faults in diction 
and attitudes. Some participants, who in 
an individual test, might have been ad- 
judged as lacking in force, slowly and tact- 
fully wedge themselves to the forefront. 
Qualities of leadership have been mani- 
fested clearly not revealable in the indi- 
vidual interview. Theories and _ philoso- 
phies which might have been accepted in 
an individual interview are rejected or 
challenged by the other participants. Traits 
of aggressiveness sometimes become in- 
creasingly marked as the discussion pro- 


Creed for Uncle Sam’s Employees 


gresses. Comparative soundness of think- 
ing is revealed by the very contrasts in dis- 
cussion that ensue around the table; con- 
versely, shallow thinking, sweeping and 
unsupported generalizations, and areas of 
ignorance are more apparent than might 
be noted in an interview given to a candi- 
date individually. 

Many examiners and candidates have 
hailed the group interview as a more 
natural and revealing test. Whether it is a 
substitute for the individual interview or, 
instead, a valuable supplement, remains 
yet to be determined. 


HE Federal Personnel Council in Washington has sent all of its field coun- 

i pr a preliminary draft of a creed for federal employees. Employees of all 

departments and agencies will have an opportunity to make suggestions as to 
the final form and wording of the creed. At present, it reads as follows: 

“As members of the Civil Service of the United States Government, we ac- 

cept our obligation to serve the American people well and in full measure, 

doing our best to further the free and democratic institutions of our country. 


We believe it is our duty to: 


1. Carry out the laws faithfully, recognizing that they represent the judg- 
ment of the American people as expressed through the Congress. 

2. Fulfill our assignments in the spirit of responsiveness to public needs, with 
diligence and impartiality, and without favor to any personal, factional, or 


partisan interest. 


3. To serve the public with courtesy, helpfulness, and understanding. 
4. Help improve by our personal thought and effort, the efficiency, economy, 
and effectiveness of the public service—and thus do our part in performing the 


great services of the government.” 
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N THE srupy of human behavior, tech- 
I niques of measurement approach and 
sometimes overlap the techniques of ther- 
apy. The interview by a psychiatrist of his 
patient often passes from the diagnostic 
stage to the therapeutic stage without inter- 
ruption. Similarly, the counseling and 
placement interviews which actually have 
a form of therapy as their object may run 
their course from diagnosis to therapy 
without a break in the process. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that as the prac- 
tices of group psychotherapy developed 
there should emerge a corresponding meas- 
urement technique—the group interview. 
The group interview has the same objec- 
tive that other measurement devices used 
in employee selection have; it seeks to ob- 
tain measurable evidence of relative suita- 
bility of the job applicant. More specifi- 
cally, the group oral test seeks to evaluate, 
reliably and validly, personal attributes 
deemed essential in the position for which 
the test is being given. 


General Description of Group Interview 
APPARENTLY there are two common vari- 
ants of the group interview. In one type, a 
group of applicants are assembled and as- 
signed a subject for group discussion that is 
within the technical competence of all 
members of the group. The members of the 
group are advised that they are to arrive at 
a conclusion or recommendation through 
their discussion of the subject matter. ‘The 
group itself decides how the discussion is to 
be carried on. 

The second type of performance test 
commonly used in combination with the 
first is to require each member of the group 
to deliver a short talk on a subject chosen 
from a list of carefully delineated topics. 
The other members constitute the audi- 





@ CuarLEs A. MEYER is Assistant Secretary and 
Chief Examiner of the Detroit Civil Service Com- 
mission, and a member of the Executive Council of 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. 


ence. Following each talk, there is a discus- 
sion period in which the audience may 
question the speaker. The task of deliver- 
ing a brief talk is included to insure that 
every candidate will perform under obser- 
vation. 

The members of the group are advised 
that they will be rated on the value of their 
contributions to the group discussion and 
approach to the problem, their group par- 
ticipation, and their individual speech. In 
some instances, they are not advised as to 
whether the performance of the group is 
more or less significant than the perform- 
ance of each individual. 

An examining board is seated in the 
same room far enough away to minimize 
any distraction that their presence might 
produce in the applicants, but close 
enough to hear and observe all proceedings 
of the group. Each examiner rates the ap- 
plicant on a rating form similar to those 
commonly used in the individual inter- 
view. 


Review of Selection Procedures 
BEFORE appraising the group oral test, I 
believe it might be profitable to review 
some elementary matters relating to the in. 
terview as a part of the competitive testing 
procedure. This review appears desirable 
both to indicate the need for a more thor- 
ough application of an objective approach 
to the individual interview and to establish 
some reference points to compare the 
group and individual techniques. 

In the selection process, the qualities 
which must be evaluated include aptitudes 
or capacities, knowledge, skills, training 
and experience, physical traits, physical 
condition, and personal and social attri- 
butes. Historically, all of these have been 
measured or estimated with varying de- 
grees of accuracy by means of an interview. 
With the establishment of civil service 
agencies to select personnel for the public 
service, other techniques of selection were 
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required. These techniques were not ini- 
tially instituted because of recognized tech- 
nical inadequacies of the interview, but to 
insure competitive selection on a_ basis 
other than political, racial, or religious af- 
filiation. For many years interviews were 
subordinated to pencil and paper tests, not 
because of technical deficiencies but Le- 
cause of the often alleged and sometimes 
utilized opportunity for discrimination. 
Developments in the educational, psycho- 
logical and related fields subsequently pro- 
duced measurement techniques which were 
adopted by civil service agencies. For ex- 
ample: 
A. Aptitudes or Capacities 

Pencil and paper tests 
B. Knowledge 

Written or oral tests 
C. Skills 

Indirectly by written or oral tests 

Demonstration of work samples 
D. Training and Experience 

Written or oral tests 

Application forms 

Investigations 
E. Physical Traits 

Physical measurements 

Athletic tests 

Medical examination 
F. Physical Condition 

Medical examination 

Athletic tests 


None of these techniques, however, used 
separately has been considered adequate to 
measure personal and social attributes. ‘To 
measure these qualities, personal inter- 
views have continued to be used in the se- 
lection process. Comparatively limited use 
in this area is made in public personnel se- 
lection of pencil and paper tests or projec- 
tive techniques, although both are useful 
in detecting, identifying, and evaluating 
personality characteristics. For a variety of 
reasons, most emphasis is placed upon in- 
terviews. Reasons generally considered as 
“practical,” include: 


1. Tradition. 

2. The recognition of a general feeling 
or a desire to see and size up an applicant. 
A technician or examiner thoroughly inter- 
ested in doing an acceptable job of selec- 
tion, whether he admits it or not, is almost 
certain to have this interest. 

g. An interview serves to humanize an 
otherwise highly impersonal relationship. 
None of the other instruments used in se- 


lection give the applicant an opportunity 
for individual recognition as early in the 
employment process. 

4. The interview provides a formal op- 
portunity to give the applicant informa- 
tion. 

5. As part of the public relations pro- 
gram of the personnel agency, interviews 
can provide opportunities for contact by 
the civic-minded with the selection process. 

6. Similarly, a planned program of inter- 
views can provide an opportunity for con- 
tact by the operating departments with the 
selection process. This permits their par- 
ticipation; makes possible the utilization 
of their specialized occupational knowl- 
edge; and permits them to make a direct 
observation of selection problems, includ- 
ing the type and quality of potential ap- 
pointees. 

It should be recognized that for the most 
part the practical reasons for interviews 
that are emphasized have to do with pur- 
poses other than actual selection. Although 
participation by the civic-minded and de- 
partmental representatives may, over a pe- 
riod of time, have a public relations effect 
that will attract better qualified applicants, 
the ultimate and real responsibility for se- 
lection is the legal and official responsi- 
bility of the personnel agency. This re- 
sponsibility cannot be delegated. Proce- 
dures may be established that will permit 
the effective cooperation of persons other 
than those on the staff of the personnel 
agency, but final responsibility for deter- 
mining the relative qualifications of the in- 
dividuals interviewed must rest with the 
personnel agency staff. 


Secondary Purposes Should Be Recognized 


THis FACT is emphasized to point up the 
thought that if we are to achieve the most 
effective use of an interview, secondary 
purposes should be recognized as such. 
This should not be construed to mean that 
the services of the civic-minded and depart- 
mental representatives are not materially 
effective in the actual selection of em- 
ployes. However, most of the literature 
dealing with interviews emphasizes the 
necessity for training and experience in in- 
terviewing if effective results are to be ob- 
tained. It is no reflection on any individual 
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who only on intermittent occasions is 
called upon to apply his knowledge and 
ability to an interview, to conclude that 
such persons will be less skilled in the art 
of interviewing than those persons who are 
constantly engaged in the activity. The 
training of interviewers from outside the 
personnel agency staff is perforce limited to 
a brief session just prior to the interview. 


Use of Interview Boards 

Points commonly emphasized in connec- 
tion with the planning and training of in- 
terview boards normally include: board 
members should be selected so as to com- 
plement each other both in knowledge and 
personality; the factors to be rated must be 
selected prior to the interview; a rating and 
reporting scheme must be _ established 
which is readily acceptable and under- 
standable by each member of the interview 
board; the board members should be ac- 
quainted with the over-all examination 
process, with the class concept for which 
the selection is being done, with the pur- 
pose of the interview, the procedures to be 
followed in questioning, the technique of 
rating; and an agreement obtained on all 
procedures. 


Dangers in Interviews 

IN Most general discussions of interviews, 
some of the specific dangers are enumer- 
ated, such as: bias or halo effects, stereo- 
types, the assumption that habits are gen- 
eral rather than specific, the problem of 
dominant board members, the possibility 
of illogical inferences, the effect of the nerv- 
ousness of the applicant, and so on. 


Need for Technical Approach 
Most oF these general discussions are con- 
cerned with the concept that the entire 
judgment of the applicant’s personality is 
to be formed almost entirely on perform- 
ance or evidence elicited at the interview. 
As a matter of fact, a great many agencies 
studiously avoid furnishing the interview- 
ers with any other information than that 
stated or revealed by the applicant at the 
time of interview. Where this is done, the 
presumed role of the interview is to achieve 
an accurate rating or evaluation of the ap- 
plicant’s personality or certain personal 


characteristics. This is contrasted with the 
technique of the psychiatrist who is also 
concerned with an analysis of the person- 
ality. The psychiatrist uses all information 
that he can obtain about the individual. If 
there are test scores of any sort, the psychia- 
trist uses them. He deems a complete medi- 
cal history essential for his analysis. He also 
inquires into the social, educational, voca- 
tional, and home background of the indi- 
vidual being studied. 

Even if we accept that an evaluation of 
personality is the only purpose of an inter- 
view, it appears that we should learn from 
the experts on personality and furnish the 
interviewer with as much information 
about the applicant as can possibly be ob- 
tained. The only reason for not having test 
scores and application records in front of 
the interviewer or the interviewing board, 
is to avoid a possible predisposition in rat- 
ing that might result from such evidence. 
If we want to reduce the subjectivity as- 
pects of the interview, it would seem logical 
to furnish the interviewers with as much 
verified information about the applicant 
as can be obtained. If we can determine the 
situations to which an individual has been 
exposed and know how he has adjusted 
himself to such situations, we are in a bet- 
ter position to evaluate his personality. If 
the term “personality” means anything for 
practical purposes, it must mean those 
habits and habit systems of social impor- 
tance that are stable and resistant to 
change. These habit systems can be deter- 
mined best through observed performance 
over a period of time. Since, however, it is 
difficult to obtain such direct evidence in a 
competitive selection situation, it is com- 
mon practice to use the interview to detect 
and evaluate significant personal traits or 
habits. If evidence is confined to that 
elicited during the interview, the subjec- 
tive weakness of interviewing is certain to 
be increased. The interviewing technique 
that seems to offer the greatest contribution 
to the selection process is one where the 
function or scope is construed to be the 
bringing together for analysis and diges- 
tion all information that bears upon the 
suitability of an applicant for a given job. 
This would include all written test scores, 
application forms, reports from former em- 
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ployers, investigator’s reports, medical ex- 
amination reports, etc. Proper utilization 
of the data from these sources can mate- 
rially contribute toward detecting and 
evaluating personality characteristics and 
habit systems. It seems to me that it is ex- 
ceedingly fallacious to place the interview 
on one side and the laboratory technique 
of the written examination on the other as 
though they were opposed methods. 


Psychological Factors 

‘THERE ARE certain factors which influence 
selective memory which are likely to oper- 
ate in an interview and which must be rec- 
ognized and interpreted. Recognition and 
interpretation of these factors is facilitated 
if the interviewer has at hand a profiled ex- 
amination, detailed test scores, application 
containing statements of prior training 
and work experience, and a medical ex- 
amination report on the applicant. 

If the applicant is asked to recall his per- 
formance in prior work or social situations, 
the factors of recency, intensity, or fre- 
quency will affect his memory. The de- 
tailed statement of work history will serve 
as a ready reference point for the inter- 
viewer in his questioning of the applicant. 

There are other significant factors and 
processes on which a judgment must be 
reached. These include: recognition of the 
fact that phases of experience or past per- 
formances which are interpreted by the ap- 
plicant as something that should belong to 
his experience, and which are accepted 
without any self-conscious reaction, are 
likely to be remembered more clearly. Simi- 
larly, those phases of his prior perform- 
ances which are not contradictory to his 
general background and development are 
likely to be remembered. Conversely, an 
applicant found to have forgotten some 
phase of his background may have done so 
because of lack of intensity, or frequency of 
experience; he may be inhibited in mem- 
ory because the particular item of experi- 
ence is distasteful to him, perhaps without 
his being aware of it. Other significant 
phases of his background may be so com- 
pletely merged in his whole background 
that he forgets details. 

As the applicant expresses himself, there 
may be some psychological conflicts which 


become evident in his behaviour. He may 
be repressing his thinking with respect to 
certain aspects of his background. In his 
statements he may be manifesting a projec- 
tion—the attributing of undesirable char- 
acteristics to another. If he appears to be 
particularly enthusiastic about his success 
in handling certain problems, he may be 
identifying his own performance with that 
of the group with which he was associated. 
The statements of an applicant may repre- 
sent a rationalization, an artful explana- 
tion of a result that may not represent the 
actual situation involved. The applicant’s 
behavior which appears to indicate un- 
usual effort or energy expended in some 
particular direction may indicate that 
there is a personality problem of compen- 
sation. 

Determinations as to the significance of 
the applicant’s performance are obviously 
the most important and difficult problems 
of the interview. The system of habits that 
make up identifiable personality traits are 
imposed on the individual through his 
learned adaptations to his family, his call- 
ing, his culture in general, and his environ- 
ment. For this reason, it appears that every 
technique and tool that is available should 
be used in studying and evaluating the per- 
sonality characteristics. Objective _ test 
scores and other pertinent performance 
data will aid materially in the determina- 
tion and evaluation of personal character- 
istics. 

The task of the interviewing board, if 
properly done, is extremely difficult. The 
interview is a dynamic situation which con- 
tains many interacting elements—the pasts 
of the participants, what is said, the ges- 
tures and mannerisms of the participants, 
the calendar on the wall, ideational proc- 
esses, emotional changes, etc. 

All too frequently interviews are con- 
ducted haphazardly. The examining board 
is inadequately prepared for its tasks and is 
expected, as previously indicated, to make 
judgments on personality on the basis of a 
short observation of an applicant’s be- 
havior during the interview. Because of 
this, many individuals are seeking a solu- 
tion to the problem of measuring person- 
ality, and to some the group oral appears to 
be that solution. 
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Group Interview Compares Unfavorably 
with Individual 


PERSONALLY, I do not believe that it is a so- 
lution. I believe rather that it is a per- 
formance test which is ratable in the over- 
all examination, but one which in no way 
substitutes for the individual interview. 
This conclusion is reached through con- 
sidering the group oral in the light of the 
foregoing discussion of the individual in- 
terview. 

The group oral does not serve to human- 
ize the impersonal relationship of the selec- 
tion process. ‘The audience role of the ex- 
aminer does not provide the personal con- 
tact with the examiners provided by the in- 
dividual interview. Applicants may resent 
the play-acting involved. 

The information-giving aspects of the in- 
terview are not directly available as in the 
individual interview. 

None of the hazards of individual inter- 
views, such as bias or halo effects, stereo- 
types, etc., are eliminated and as a matter 
of fact, may be accentuated because of the 
lack of opportunity for technical control 
by the personnel agency representative 
which can be effective in the individual in- 
terview situation. 

Operating officials and civic representa- 
tives do not have the relatively intimate 
contact with applicants facilitated by the 
individual interview. 

The observations of the examining 
board are limited to specific behavior 
samples which are controlled by the 
quality of the group and the variabilities 
incident to the performance of the indi- 
vidual members of the group. ‘The inten- 
sive behavior examination possible in an 
individual interview is not possible in the 
group situation. Each examiner is con- 
fronted with the variables of as many as 
eight personalities. To gain effective in- 
sight with respect to each candidate is cer- 
tainly more difficult than in an intensive 
individual interview. 

The precise observation necessary to 
detect, follow up, and analyze memory 
lapses, or the other psychological processes 
for which an opportunity is available in the 
individual interview, is scarcely possible in 
the group interview situation. These proc- 
esses are of considerable significance in 


evaluating the personality and personal 
characteristics of the applicant. The pro- 
cedures of the group oral do not permit the 
essential careful scrutiny. 

The selection of a single topic for discus- 
sion, even though the selection is carefully 
made, may favor certain candidates at the 
expense of the others. 

The problem of training the interview 
board is actually more difficult than in the 
individual interview. A superficial analysis 
might lead to the conclusion that the prob- 
lem is simpler. Such a conclusion, however, 
ignores the fact that the board member, to 
detect personality traits in operation, 
should be trained not only in the proce- 
dure and be better acquainted with the 
psychological processes which operate in 
an interview situation; he should also be 
alerted to group dynamics. 


Answers to Claims for Group Technique 


‘THE CONCLUSION reached may also be sub- 
stantiated by a review of some of the claims 
made in favor of the group interview. 

1. It is claimed that the group test en- 
abies the rating examiner to observe each 
candidate in action for an extended pe- 
riod. Actually, the period of observation 
for any one candidate cannot be measured 
in terms of the over-all interview period. 
During the discussion portion of the inter- 
view, limited participation may character- 
ize the performance of some of the appli- 
cants. Although I recognize that this 
restricted performance in itself permits of 
observation inferences, such behavior may 
not be typical. It may well be that certain 
applicants are observed for twenty-five or 
thirty minutes while the effective observa- 
tion of others may be limited to five or ten 
minutes. Inferences drawn on such a dis- 
proportionate basis are likely to be in- 
equitable and invalid. 

2. It ts claimed that the group oral pre- 
vents the reduction of reliability produced 
by the use of different questions for differ- 
ent candidates. This claim is based on the 
assumption that questions vary materially 
in the individual interview and also as- 
sumes a standardization in the group situa- 
tion that is not present. Individual candi- 
lates, as previously indicated, will vary in 
their participation; the points of emphasis 
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as the discussion progresses may vary; and 
the product of the group discussion may 
vary considerably. Moreover, some varia- 
tion in questions asked in an individual 
interview is to be expected. If what is 
sought is a diagnosis of personality, indi- 
vidual differences necessitate some varia- 
tion in the interview. 

g. It is claimed that the group interview 
prevents coaching through information 
given to candidates who are examined sub- 
sequent to an earlier group. There is no 
apparent basis for this claim unless all can- 
didates are examined in one group. As a 
matter of fact, if more than one group is ex- 
amined, tip-offs by a member of an early 
group to one or more members of a later 
group might well invalidate the entire ex- 
amination procedure. 

4. It is claimed that each examiner may 


devote his full time to observing, listening, 


and taking notes. While it is true that the 
situation makes it possible for the exam- 
iner to devote his full time to observing, lis- 
tening, and taking notes, it does not follow 
that he will do so. The attention of the ex- 
aminer may, and undoubtedly will, vary if 
he has no direct interacting stimulus be- 
tween himself and the applicants. Fatigue, 
time of day, distractions, etc., will cause the 
attention of the examiner to fluctuate. 

5. It ts claimed that the group oral pro- 
vides a more natural situation than the 
usual question-answer contact between the 
applicant and examiner in the individual 
interview. This claim I would also ques- 
tion seriously. Although role playing is be- 
coming increasingly useful as a training de- 
vice, and is obviously part of the group 
oral, I do not believe that it is a natural 
situation for the average adult seeking em- 
ployment. The usual type of individual in- 
terview is much more natural for the aver- 
age job seeker, including applicants for 
administrative positions. 

6. It is claimed that the group oral elimi- 
nates suspicion on the part of an applicant 
that other applicants may be received more 
kindly and given easier questions, and that 
it may even convince an applicant that 
other applicants are better qualified than 
he. This again is an assumption. I believe 
that it is equally reasonable to assume that 
an applicant because of the lack of personal 


contact between himself and the examiner 
might question the validity of a rating by 
an individual who did not even talk with 
him personally. 

7. It is claimed that the group oral pre- 
sents specific evidence concerning the abil- 
ity of each candidate to be a leader in a 
group. This is a generalization which is not 
self-sufficient. Actually, the only specific 
evidence presented is that for that particu- 
lar group, under the particular conditions, 
a leader has emerged. It might well be 
that the chance selection of applicants has 
brought together persons who are known 
to each other and whose performance is 
conditioned by their relationships outside 
of the test situation. 

8. It is claimed that the group oral has 
merit because it requires no skill in ques- 
tioning on the part of the examiner or 
rater. I do not see how this in any way is a 
claim for merit. The examiner has no op- 
portunity to follow up clues or leads in 
order to verify apparent competence or 
lack of competence. If an individual ex- 
aminer has no skill in asking questions, 
it is reasonable to assume that he has 
little or no ability as an examiner. Poorly 
phrased questions or questions which are 
poor in quality contribute nothing in an 
individual interview. If an examiner can- 
not think of appropriate questions to ask 
in an individual interview, there is no rea- 
son to assume that he will do a more effec- 
tive job of detecting and evaluating evi- 
dence in a group situation. In effect, this 
claim for merit seems to be that the proced- 
ure does not require qualified examiners. 

g. It is claimed that the group oral forces 
the candidate to make some revelation of 
the quality of his social contact by making 
use of his anxiety to do well for himself. 
The group is free to work out its own solu- 
tion to the problem presented by the ex- 
aminer. Accordingly, although each indi- 
vidual has an anxiety to look after his own 
interests, the examiner has given instruc- 
tions which call into activity, not individ- 
uals, but a group formed by those indi- 
viduals with no indication as to whether 
judgments are to be made on the perform- 
ance of individuals or the group as a whole. 
It is claimed that a conflict arises, and the 
applicant finds that he can only demon- 
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strate his ability through the medium of 
others. This being true of everyone, a 
common purpose is created to so act that 
each individual will have an opportunity 
to display himself. 

Accepting this reasoning fails to recog- 
nize that the quality of the behavior of the 
individual may be conditioned by the be- 
havior of other individuals in the group. 
All of the variables of the interacting per- 
sonalities will condition the behavior of 
each individual. 

It is interesting to note that despite the 
fact that the students of group psychother- 
apy who developed the group oral stressed 
the anxiety factor as one item that insured 
the utility of the group approach, certain 
ardent advocates of the group technique 
claim that its utility is largely derived be- 
cause there is no tension or anxiety in the 
group situation. 

10. It is claimed that the group oral al- 
lows the opinions of several people to be 
taken into account, each one having had 
an opportunity of considering the candi- 
date from his own viewpoint. One author- 
ity states further on this point that deci- 
sions are usually unanimous and that the 
latter fact suggests that the assessments are 
complete and objective. If an oral board 
is impaneled to interview an individual, 
the opinions of all members of the board 
can be taken into account and each can 
consider the candidate from his viewpoint. 
Decisions may also be unanimous. There 
appears to be no real argument here in 
favor of the group oral as opposed to the 
individual oral. 


Origin of Group Oral Ignored 
Apart from the claims made in favor of 
the group oral, I believe that certain of 
the individuals using it have ignored its 
origin and its original use. In part, it de- 
veloped from the need for a mass produc- 
tion technique to permit interviewing more 
persons in a given interval of time than 
would be possible under an individual 
interview system. Thus, it was not primar- 
ily designed as an improvement, but rather 
as an expedient. 

In its original use in the selection field, 
it was coupled with an intensive individual 
interview by a psychologist whose advice 


and counsel were made available to the in- 
terviewing board members who observed 
the group interview. At least some current 
users have lifted the group oral from its 
original context where it was only one part 
of an over-all evaluating process. In any 
field, and particularly in the psychological 
fields of measurement, the application of 
an idea or concept out of context is danger- 
ous. 


Rating Forms Emphasize Performance 
Nature of Test 
EXAMINATION of several of the rating forms 
used for recording ratings of individuals 
observed in group orals indicates only one 
ratable factor that does not appear on the 
rating forms used in individual orals. This 
one factor is “contribution to group per- 
formance.” This in itself could be accepted 
as reasonable evidence that the group oral 
is essentially a performance test which may 

be ratable as one part of an examination. 
One such rating form lists the following 
factors which are pointed up by words or 
phrases to indicate the elements compris- 
ing the factors: 
1. Appearance and Manner: 
Poise, physical alertness, nervousness, atten- 
tiveness, mannerisms. 


2. Speech: 
Power of expression, vocabulary, diction, mod- 
ulation. 
3. Attitude Towards Group: 
Tact, cooperation, ability to mix, flexibility. 
4. Leadership: 
Ability to assume lead without giving offense, 
acceptance by group. 
. Contribution to Group Performance: 
Whether or not applicant is a teamworker or 
prima donna, awareness of objectives of 
group discussion, ability to reconcile differ- 
ences. 
6. Scientific Approach: 
Ability to marshal data, awareness of implica- 
tions, ability to reason, ingenuity, mental 
alertness, judgment. 


or 


Another form lists the following factors: 


1. Appearance: 
Observe: dress, neatness, posture, sitting » 
sition, facial expressions, mannerisms. 

2. Voice: 
Observe: affected delivery, nasalized or muffled 
speech, loudness, softness, clearness, pleasant- 
ness. 

g. Ability to Use the English Language: 
Observe: use of simple and correct English, 
use of slang, hesitations, repeats, needlessly 
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technical word usage, logical presentation, co- 
herence of thoughts. 


4. Self-Confidence: 
Observe: embarrassment, stammering, tension, 
poise, hesitation, confidence, timidness. 


5. Ability to Carry on Personal Relationships: 
Observe: cooperation, ill-manners, tact, ability 
to mix, conceit, misunderstanding. 


6. Contribution to Group Performance: 
Observe: alertness, passiveness, enthusiasm, 
tactful dominance of the group. 


Group Test Does Not Replace Individual 
Technique 

Because the procedure does not permit in- 

tensive observation and evaluation of the 

factors in personal make-up, it does not 

serve to replace other individual tech- 

niques which do permit such observation 
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and evaluation. Undoubtedly, performance 
in a group situation is ratable and for many 
situations may be significant. However, 
there are no panaceas in the personnel 
field. Personnel technicians might well re- 
call how improper use of the Army Alpha 
in the early twenties made it difficult to 
introduce aptitude testing into selection 
programs for many years. The untempered 
enthusiasm with which the group oral has 
been accepted in a number of places might 
well stimulate a similar reaction to the use 
of any interviews in the selection process. 

Experimentation with such a device is 
worth while. Even more worth while in my 
judgment would be the proper use of the 
individual interview, with examiners ap- 
plying available science to the art. 








Why Shouldn’t a Student Major in Bureaucracy? 


HE managers of our political institutions and the executives of our govern- 
eth bureaus, that rising corps of public administrators we disdainfully call 
our bureaucrats, are the one crucial group in American society without an 
established system of professional education. We educate our 100,000 doctors 
in more than 70 carefully approved medical colleges. Our lawyers are trained 
in more than 160 law schools with an annual enrollment of some 50,000. We 
are educating about 200,000 engineers each year in over 200 recognized engi- 
neering colieges. Our one million teachers and school administrators are being 
trained mainly at 250 independent colleges of education. Our business bureau- 
crats are being trained at the rate of 250,000 a year, most of them in over 100 
independent professional colleges of commerce and business administration. 
We prepare our 130,000 clergymen to minister to our souls at no less than 130 
professionally (not merely denominationally) accredited theological schools. 
But for the multitudes of administrators of our laws, the managers of our 
government functions, the executives who determine our political destiny and 
our public welfare through our national, state, municipal, and now our inter- 
national governments, we maintain merely a half dozen independent schools 
of government or separate colleges of public administration with a total en- 
rollment of a couple of thousand.—Albert Lepawsky, Journal of Legal Educa- 
tion. 








The Michigan Chapter of the 


Civil Service Assembly 
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VER SINCE the New Deal and the TVA, 
E at least, a writer who wishes to de- 
scribe the use of local organizations or 
groups can be counted on sooner or later to 
introduce the term “grass roots.”” There is 
another type of decentralization, however, 
which might more appropriately be com- 
pared with the banyan tree. The increasing 
interest in establishing local CSA Chapters 
is rather banyan-like.! 

When the Civil Service Assembly was 
organized, the primary need was to estab- 
lish a focus for the relatively new public 
personnel profession. Isolated individuals 
scattered throughout various governmen- 
tal jurisdictions over the country needed a 
strong central association to which they 
could turn for technical assistance and sup- 
port of their efforts to increase both the 
quality and quantity of personnel work in 
government. 

These are not tasks which are ever 
really completed. Nevertheless, tremendous 
strides have been made in the last fifteen 
years in the public personnel field through 
the efforts of personnel technicians and 
administrators—individually and _ collec- 
tively—through the Assembly. Many mem- 
bers of CSA think the time has come to 
give new impetus to the public personnel 
movement through the organization of 
local Assembly chapters. There are a great 
many areas which have the potential mem- 
bership and the common interests to sup- 
port such a program. Groups that are ex- 








‘Says Webster’s New International Dictionary: 
The banyan tree is “‘an East Indian partly epiphy- 
tic tree (Ficus bengalensis), the branches of which 
send out numerous aerial roots that grow down 
to the soil and form props or additional trunks. A 
single tree may thus cover an area large enough 
to shelter thousands of men.” 





@ EvizaBetH B. SMITH is a member of the exami- 
nation staff of the Detroit Civil Service Commis- 
sion. She is currently Secretary of the Michigan 
Chapter of the Assembly. 

@ JEANNE E. Scuurr is a member of the staff of the 
Detroit Civil Service Commission. She is a past 
secretary of the Michigan Chapter. 


ploring the possibilities of forming chapters 
may find the experience of the Assembly’s 
Michigan Chapter which was chartered on 
March 18, 1948, very useful. 


The Michigan Association of Public 
Personnel Technicians 

THE First actual civil service law in Michi- 
gan was passed for the City of Detroit in 
1913. Then there followed a gap of nearly 
twenty years before the City of Flint estab- 
lished a civil service program in the early 
thirties. In the meantime, however, other 
cities and communities were operating per- 
sonnel programs, many of them being 
served by the Michigan Municipal League, 
an association of Michigan cities and vil- 
lages established in 1899 to improve mu- 
nicipal government by united action. 

When the state set up a civil service com- 
mission and began to recruit a staff in early 
1937, a number of persons thought an ac- 
tive personnel organization could help get 
the new state organization off to a good 
start. Leading this group was Mr. Donald J. 
Sublette, then head of the technical serv- 
ices for the Detroit Civil Service Commis- 
sion, together with members of his staff; 
Mr. James Mitchell, Manager of the Michi- 
gan Municipal Personnel Service; and Mr. 
Edward Cushman of the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission. 


Type of Organization 
ON JANUARY 19, 1939, the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Public Personnel Technicians 
was formally established and its bylaws 
were enacted. Quoting from the bylaws, 
the objectives of the organization were: 


1. To provide a forum for personnel technicians 
and administrators to discuss technically their cur- 
rent problems and to provide a vehicle for mutual 
self-improvement. 

2. To facilitate interagency cooperation, particu- 
larly on technical matters and operating problems. 

3. To ‘provide a cooperative approach to public 
relations problems. 

4. To formulate and secure the voluntary ac- 
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ceptance of standards for personnel work, person- 
nel workers, and personnel agencies in Michigan. 

5. To implement the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada through providing 
continuity of attacks on problems, aiding in plan- 
ning the Assembly’s program and in strengthening 
its financial resources. 

6. To aid in developing the curricula of institu- 
tions of higher learning in Michigan toward train- 
ing for the public service and specifically toward 
training for public personnel administration. 


This first organization set up certain re- 
strictions which would exclude from mem- 
bership persons who were not profession- 
ally trained for personnel work or who 
were not in sympathy with a merit system. 
Qualifications for full membership  in- 
cluded a minimum of three years of suc- 
cessful experience in a public personnel 
agency or related activity, in the course of 
which the person (a) regularly dealt with 
or used modern and approved techniques 
as applied to personnel problems or opera- 
tions; (b) was actually engaged on work as- 
signments of considerable importance or 
of progressively increasing difficulty or re- 
sponsibility; and (c) clearly demonstrated 
the possession of satisfactory capacity as a 
personnel technician or administrator on 
work assignments of more than average dif- 
ficulty or responsibility. 

The constitution also provided that 
there should be no fewer than seven regu- 
lar meetings in any activities year. Meetings 
were held either in Ann Arbor, Lansing, or 
Detroit. 

The Association consisted of approxi- 
mately forty persons from various agencies 
throughout the state, such as Dearborn, 
Flint, Saginaw, Lansing, and Detroit. Al- 
though a few federal personnel workers at- 
tended meetings from time to time, none 
actually became members of the Associa- 
tion prior to the war. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that eventually they would become 
interested. 


Kind of Programs 
IN 1939—its first year—the Association con- 
cerned itself with personnel administra- 
tion under emergency conditions. At an 
early fall meeting, a panel discussed the 
possible effects of a national emergency on 
such personnel matters as recruiting (sup- 
ply of applicants, age limits, physical stand- 
ards); leaves of absences for employees 


called to the service; readjustments in sal- 
ary schedules due to war conditions, and 
the effect of an emergency on morale. In 
addition, the panel considered the whole 
problem of personnel work on a national 
basis as part of the program of mobiliza- 
tion of manpower in the national defense. 
Based largely on the concensus of this meet- 
ing, the Association submitted a plan for 
war manpower mobilization at the 1939 
Annual Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration held in San Francisco in 
October. However, the delegates were re- 
luctant to act on the proposal. Many did 
not believe the emergency problems were 
imminent. 

One of the implied purposes of the Asso- 
ciation was to determine whether or not it 
was feasible to adopt and enforce profes- 
sional standards. To implement this goal 
the Association had established standards, 
as described above, for both full-grade 
members and associate members. It pro- 
vided in its bylaws that admission to both 
professional levels in the organization 
would be accomplished by means of a care- 
ful review of training and experience, in- 
cluding an examination, the content to be 
prescribed by the Board of Directors. In 
1940, on the basis of a committee’s recom- 
mendations, the bylaws were amended to 
provide (among other things) that to be 
eligible for membership in the Association, 
an individual must be an active individual 
member of the Civil Service Assembly. 
This action, however, did not bring about 
any official connection between the Asso- 
ciation and the Assembly, inasmuch as the 
Assembly’s own bylaws did not provide for 
such recognition. 

The Association did assist the Assembly 
informally by helping the 1940 Secretary of 
the Central Regional Conference, Mr. Ken- 
neth C. Beggs of the Wisconsin State Per- 
sonnel Bureau, to plan the regional pro- 
gram. This was done by means of panel 
discussions at subsequent meetings of the 
Association, with the views of the large 
agency, the small agency and junior staff 
members being presented. 

It was about this time, too, that the As- 
sociation actively participated in circulat- 
ing information and working in the interest 
of a state constitutional amendment. The 
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Michigan State Civil Service Commission 
had been established by statute in 1937 
and had been operating for some time on 
the original statute when it was amended 
by a so-called “ripper” bill that materially 
reduced the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. This “ripper” bill so aroused civic 
associations throughout the state that an 
amendment was drafted to provide for a 
strong state civil service law in the constitu- 
tion. The amendment, which was finally 
passed, not only gave the Civil Service 
Commission considerable authority in per- 
sonnel matters; it also provided for a man- 
datory appropriation to the Commission 
to insure its continued operation. 

With the advent of the war, the Associa- 
tion became increasingly aware of the need 
for constructive thinking on the problems 
of recruiting in a rising labor market. It 
was urged that all members should come to 
the meetings prepared to state the person- 
nel problems they were encountering and 
to offer suggestions as to how they could 
be handled. In 1942 the Association also 
offered its services to the Michigan Council 
of Defense in connection with the regis- 
tration and classification of volunte 
workers. 

Between April, 1942, and October, 1945, 
no meetings of the Association were held. 
This was due in large part to the problems 
of transportation and work loads in the 
various personnel agencies. However, in 
1945 with members of the Association re- 
turning from the armed forces it was ap- 
parent that veterans’ problems were upper- 
most in the minds of the local agencies, 
and that there was again a need for pool- 
ing ideas in the public personnel field. The 
first postwar meeting of the Association 
was held November 1, 1945, with a panel 
discussion on “Veterans’ Problems.” Sub- 
sequent meetings were concerned with 
wage surveys, municipalities and labor un- 
ions, etc. 


The Michigan Association Joins 
the Assembly 
In 1946, Charles A. Meyer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association, contacted the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly, urging that the Assembly recognize the 


Association as an official member of the 
Assembly’s family. He felt that inasmuch 
as the Association’s primary objective had 
been to implement the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada 
through providing continuity of attacks 
on problems, assistance in program plan- 
ning, and help in strengthening its finan- 
cial resources, a local chapter would be 
worth while and in order. The bylaws of 
the Association also reflected this thinking. 

In 1947 the Executive Council advised 
the Association that if it would amend its 
bylaws to conform to the rules of the As- 
sembly, the Executive Council would be 
pleased to designate the Michigan Chap- 
ter as Chapter Number I of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly. Mr. Meyer then contacted 
the personnel directors of the state, local, 
and federal agencies for their review of 
and suggestions on the proposed revised by- 
laws which had been prepared in strict ac- 
cordance with the Executive Council’s re- 
quirements. Several informal meetings 
were held to discuss this problem. Under 
the new bylaws, membership included not 
only staff members of personnel agencies, 
but also officers of departments served by 
those agencies. In addition, inclusion of 
members of the clerical and administrative 
staffs of the personnel agencies and depart- 
ments served to shorten the breach between 
the technical and nontechnical personnel. 
Affiliate memberships were established for 
university personnel and labor representa- 
tives. 

On March 18, 1948, the Michigan Chap- 
ter Number I of the Civil Service Assembly 
was formally presented with its Charter by 
James M. Mitchell, then Director of the 
Headquarters Office of the Assembly. 


Number and Place of Meetings 
SINCE ITs inception as a Chapter the Michi- 
gan group has met at least five times a year, 
that number of annual meetings being a 
requirement of the bylaws. Meetings are 
suspended during the summer months and 
during the deepest part of the winter. The 
latter practice results from the fact that 
Michigan winter driving conditions are 
unpredictable and may be hazardous. Oc- 
casionally a meeting is held in Detroit or 
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Lansing, but most are held at some point 
midway between these two cities. Ann Ar- 
bor, seat of the state university, has been 
the most favored place, since it offers very 
satisfactory accommodations for meetings 
and is about the most centrally located for 
all members. Many of the Detroit contin- 
gent have preferred hiring a bus to trans- 
port the entire group when a meeting has 
been held as far away as Lansing, which is 
84 miles distant. 

According to the bylaws, the area to be 
served by the Chapter “shall be that of the 
State of Michigan.” Actually, however, the 
area served has been confined to a radius 
of approximately ninety miles from De- 
troit. In this connection, some thought has 
been given to developing the geographical 
range of the organization by establishing 
subcharters in other sections of the state 
and holding institutes of sufficient dura- 
tion to justify extended travel to some cen- 
tral point. 

Most members feel that representation 
from as large and varied a number of agen- 
cies as possible is more broadening and de- 
sirable than a smaller group composed of 
persons, say from within a metropolitan 
area, despite the fact that serving a larger 
area does present some problems of com- 
munication and transportation. Although 
this problem of accessibility has served to 
cut down on the number of meetings held 
yearly, it has recently been suggested that 
while as many, if not more, regular meet- 
ings of the entire Chapter should continue 
to be held, these might be augmented in 
the future by local meetings, possibly 
Juncheon meetings, within smaller areas. 

As regards the mechanics of arranging 
for meetings over so extensive an area, it 
has been discovered to be helpful to desig- 
nate some one person at the more distant 
points to circulate the notices of meetings 
and to centralize the making of reserva- 
tions which are then sent in to the secre- 
tary. It has also been found best to establish 
a deadline for reservations and to hold all 
members to their commitments. 

The number of persons attending these 
meetings has run from 60 to 150, the aver- 
age being around 80 persons. A regular 
night, Thursday, has been selected for meet- 
ings. This has certain advantages in that 


many interested members take this into ac- 
count and set aside that night of the week. 
However, it carries the disadvantage that 
some persons who are engaged in other 
equally important activities, such as pur- 
suing a degree at one of the universities or 
participating in meetings of some other 
organization, are prevented from practi- 
cally ever coming to meetings of the Chap- 
ter. It is possible that a Board of Directors 
of such a chapter should give considera- 
tion to this in planning their program. 


Program Activities 

Derraits of the meetings are settled upon 
in advance by members of the Board of 
Directors, who hold an executive session 
prior to each regular meeting. At these 
meetings, also, applications for new mem- 
bership are acted upon, finances are dis- 
cussed and expenditures approved, com- 
mittees are determined, and any matters of 
business to be brought before the members 
are given consideration. Nominal dues of 
$1.00 per year are collected to defray mail- 
ing costs, speaker’s dinners, etc. Minutes 
are kept of all meetings. 

Thus far, three executive boards, made 
up of the President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and three Directors have 
held office. All have been fortunate in the 
capabilities of their presidents, namely 
and in order: Charles A. Meyer, Assistant 
Secretary and Chief Examiner, Detroit 
Civil Service Commission; Charles  S. 
Weber, Chief, Training Division, Michi- 
gan State Civil Service Commission; and 
Eugene C. Mathivet, Jr., Personnel Direc- 
tor, Wayne County Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

All regular Chapter meetings have been 
dinner meetings, followed by the order of 
business, such as consideration of amend- 
ments to the bylaws, reports of the auditors 
of the ‘Treasurer's report, and election of 
officers. ‘hen, a specially prepared pro- 
gram Is presented. 

During the years that the Chapter has 
been in existence, the different Boards of 
Directors have endeavored to vary the pro- 
grams and the sources from which speakers 
are obtained, always keeping in mind the 
objectives of the meeting. 
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At one meeting, Dr. Samuel Hartwell, 
Assistant Director, Michigan Department 
of Mental Health, presented an address 
on “The Employee as a Human Being.” 
Other excellent programs were: a talk by 
Mr. Virgil K. Rowland, Staff Personnel 
Coordinator, Accounting Departments of 
the Detroit Edison Company, on a study 
which his company was conducting on em- 
ployee attitudes; a discussion on problems 
of the American Military Government in 
Germany by Dr. Milton E. Meulder, Head 
of the Department of Political Science at 
Michigan State College, who had just re- 
turned from service with the AMG; and a 
talk on labor relations in the public service 
by Dr. Edward L. Cushman, Professor of 
Public Administration and Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Wayne 
University. 

More frequently, the programs have been 
panel discussions on the order of those pre- 
sented at Assembly conferences. The ma- 
jority of participants have been members 
of the Chapter. An effort has been made to 
encourage the younger technicians to par- 
ticipate and to have representation from 
the different types of agencies within the 
organization. Such panels have also in- 
cluded representatives of private industry, 
labor, and other governmental agencies. 
For example, the Director of Salaried Per- 
sonnel of the General Motors Corperation 
and a representative of the Detroit Budget 
Bureau served on one panel where pay 
plans was the topic discussed. An AFofL 
business representative participated in an- 
other panel where the subject matter was 
promotional policies in public service. All 
meetings have been conducted so as to al- 
low time for discussion from the floor fol- 
lowing the speakers. 

Interesting meetings in 1950 included a 
talk by Mr. Kenneth O. Warner on the 
Civil Service Assembly, its activities, ac- 
complishments, and aims for the future; 
and a meeting at which prominent admin- 
istrators from operating departments 
served by certain of the agencies repre- 
sented in the Chapter were given free reign 
to discourse on those phases of the civil 
service system which they felt to be faulty. 
At the next meeting, specified members of 
the Chapter were called upon to take up 


certain of the points raised at the first meet- 
ing and to lead discussions as to how the 
conditions complained of might be met 
and rectified. 


Membership Activities 

A RECENT development has been a con- 
certed drive to increase the membership 
of the Chapter and to extend its benefits 
to representatives of agencies in smaller 
communities; commissioners, who have al- 
ways been welcomed but have seldom put 
in an appearance; university personnel, 
particularly in the field of public adminis- 
tration; and any other interested persons. 
The current year’s president, Mr. Mathivet, 
has appointed a Membership Committee, 
ably headed by Robert Walter, Personnel 
Examiner of the Detroit Civil Service Com- 
mission. Results of this work are already 
apparent in larger membership and in- 
creased attendance at meetings. The mem- 
bers of this Committee have culled lists 
of civil service agencies and have been both 
amazed and pleased to find a goodly num- 
ber of small but earnest organizations rep- 
resenting townships and similar govern- 
mental units. The response from such agen- 
cies, and also from larger ones where no 
interest had been indicated previously, has 
been gratifying. They have also contacted 
university professors in the schools of pub- 
lic administration and political science and 
persons in related fields. In addition to 
making personal appeals, the Committee 
has prepared a small leaflet (a copy of 
which was mailed to all Civil Service As- 
sembly members) explaining the Michi- 
gan Chapter and its aims. 


Accomplishments of the Michigan 
CSA Chapter 


Iv HAS BEEN suggested that a local chapter 
organization offers an excellent medium 
for promulgating the value of the merit 
system, both through opening its meetings 
to all persons interested and through active 
promotional work, such as radio programs 
and press releases. 

Certainly, after over two years of exist- 
ence the Michigan Chapter has proved it- 
self by constantly enlarging its member- 
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ship and holding the continued participa- 
tion and enthusiasm of the original mem- 
bers. 

The net effect of the growth and develop- 
ment of this chapter, and of the chapters 
that will follow, might be summed up in 
the following points: 

1. The number of persons who can at- 
tend the regional and national organiza- 
tions is limited. Through local organiza- 
tion, more individuals can actively partici- 
pate in the program. 

2. The chapter makes possible more 
continuity of the programs of the Assem- 
bly. Thus, it is possible to pursue to a 
greater extent, and from a local viewpoint, 
discussions started at the regional or na- 
tional meetings. 

3. The chapter implements interest in, 
and membership of, the parent organiza- 
tion. 

4. The chapter makes it possible for 
younger workers to become acquainted 
with older and more experienced people in 


the field from at least other agencies in 
their area and develops their sense of pro- 
fessionalism. 

5. The experience gained through par- 
ticipation in the local organization helps 
members function more effectively in re- 
gional and national conferences. 

6. The chapter contributes to the study 
of a joint attack on problems peculiar to 
the area in which it operates. It admits of 
an exchange of ideas and a pooling of 
knowledge. 

7. The existence of the chapter makes it 
possible to bring together civil service 
personnel, operating department person- 
nel, and representatives of related fields. 
All problems are discussed from a variety 
of viewpoints. From this it follows that 
departmental personnel and people from 
other fields will gain added respect for the 
public personnel profession. Public per- 
sonnel people, on the other hand, have the 
opportunity to view their problems from a 
new perspective. 


Age Census Taken of Minnesota State Employees 


N the spring of 1950, the Minnesota Civil Service Department made a study 
I of the age of state employees, and found that the average age is roughly 42 
years. The large number of employees in the 50 to 59 group is probably a re- 
sult of increased hiring of employees over 45 during the manpower shortage 
of World War II. The number of employees, by ten-year age groups is as 


follows: 
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Abolition of Positions 

Effect of Availability of Appropriations.— 
Appointing authorities are usually vested with 
discretion to determine what positions may be 
left vacant or abolished as a means of economy. 
The New York Courts have held, for example, 
that even where a statute specifically provides 
that the number of clerks in a municipal district 
court shall be twice the number of justices in 
the district, the clerkships need not be filled, 
even if appropriations are available for filling 
them. It is peculiarly within the discretion of 
the appointing power to fill them or not. (Ton- 
kin v. Leary, 255 N.Y.S. 216 19332.) 

The St. Louis Charter (Art. XVIII) em- 
powers and requires the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to provide in its rules for 


indefinite tenure of employment in positions in the 
classified service during meritorious service, ex- 
cept in cases for which definite terms are pre- 
scribed by law or charter. . . . but with due pro- 
vision for layoff on termination of the need of em- 
ployment in any position, or of funds available 
therefor. 


The Commission’s rule authorized layoffs 
where there was no further need for employ- 
ment in any position because of either stoppage 
of work, lack of available funds, or for any 
other reason. The Commission’s definition of 
layoff was “the removal of any employee be- 
cause of lack of work, failure of financial ap- 
propriation, or other causes which do not re- 
flect on the employee.” 

An income tax law of the city was declared 
unconstitutional, and it appeared to the mayor 
and fiscal officer of the city that there would be 
insufficient funds to meet the full budget re- 
quirements. The mayor thereupon directed 
each department head to lay off a percentage 
of his employees to avoid any serious budget 
deficit. The department heads complied but 
did not use any particularly uniform basis, in- 
asmuch as the Commission’s rules did not re- 
quire any specific method of suspension. 

Most of the dismissed employees appealed to 
the Civil Service Commission for review of the 
layoffs and for reinstatement with pay for the 
period of their suspension. The Commission, 
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by a divided vote, sustained the employees’ con- 
tention that their suspension was illegal after it 
appeared at a public hearing before the Com- 
mission that the appropriations made by the 
city legislative body had not been rescinded or 
modified by that agency. The Commission 
maintained that the appointing authorities 
could not legally discharge the employees for 
reasons of alleged curtailment of budgetary 
funds; they could do so only if appropriations 
were actually not available. 

The city officials appealed to the courts con- 
tending that the Civil Service Commission had 
no authority to order the reinstatement of the 
suspended employees under the special circum- 
stances alleged, much less direct the payment 
of salaries to employees who had performed no 
services for the city during the furlough. The 
city contended further that where an appro- 
priation had been made on the faith of a tax 
which is subsequently held invalid and a def- 
icit threatened, the city could not be held 
liable for suspension made in apparent good 
faith. 

The Missouri Supreme Court sustained the 
ruling of the Civil Service Commission and 
ordered reinstatement of the employees with 
payment of accrued salaries since their sus- 
pension. The court relied basically on the 
charter provision empowering the Commission 
to provide for layoffs “on termination. . . of 
funds available,” and the Commission’s rule 
defining layoff to include “failure of financial 
appropriation.” 

According to the court’s view, the criterion 
was not whether the relied-on source of revenue 
on which the appropriations apparently were 
based was voided; it depended instead on the 
power of the city authorities to abolish posi- 
tions on contemplated insufficiency of monies 
to meet the full budget requirements. “It was 
the duty of the city council to revise the salaries 
to fit the income of the city, and the matter of 
when such action should be taken was for the 
council to decide.” The court further stated: 


The failure of a single revenue producing measure 
might or might not be sufficient reason to cause 
the legislative body to re-examine an appropria- 
tion made in reliance upon such a measure. On 
the other hand, it might determine that the sum 
appropriated remain unchanged, and provide ad- 
ditional sources of revenue. The matter of appro- 
priation for the payment of salaries of employees 
of the city is, in any event, a legislative question, 
and we hold under the appropriation here in- 
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volved, the funds become available in a legal sense 
when the ordinance became effective, and re- 
mained so until changed by the same authority. 


The constitutional authority of the Civil 
Service Commission to order the payment of 
salaries to the discharged employees and fixing 
their respective claims was challenged by the 
city, but in the absence of any direct attack 
upon the constitutional validity of the charter 
provision the court refrained from ruling on 
that issue. Conceding the sweeping nature of 
the charter provision, the court, nevertheless 
refused to pass directly on the city’s contention 
that the Commission in undertaking to de- 
termine the amount of salary due each em- 
ployee was illegally usurping legislative and 
judicial functions prohibited by the state con- 
stitution. (City of St. Louis v. Smith, 228 S.W. 
2d 780 1950.) 

(Editor’s note—The ruling of the Missouri 
courts, it must be appreciated, is based on the 
particular and rather unusual provisions of the 
St. Louis charter outlined above, and the es- 
tablished precedents under the Missouri laws. Al- 
though the Montana Supreme Court appears to 
have followed a similar rule (Graham v. Bd. of Ex- 
aminers, 155 P. 2d 956), most state courts appear 
not to have adopted the Missouri court’s viewpoint 
with respect to the right of appointing authorities 
to dispense with the services of subordinate em- 
ployees for reasons of economy or other reasons so 
long as such layoffs are made in apparent good 
faith—this notwithstanding availability of funds or 
authorized appropriations for the positions.) 


Prevailing Wages 

Limitation on Classification—The charter 
for the County and City of San Francisco pro- 
vides for wages to be paid to municipal em- 
ployees on the basis of rates generally prevail- 
ing for the same craft in private employment 
in the city pursuant to collective bargaining 
agreements. The rate of pay of municipal em- 
ployees must be determined and fixed accord- 
ing to the work performed. The Civil Service 
Commission cannot classify positions in such 
manner as to avoid prevailing wage rates. Re- 
classification of the positions under the prsper 
titles descriptive of their duties is not necessary 
to entitle employees to receive the prevailing 
rates for their particular craft jobs actually per- 
formed. Classification of pavers to avoid pre- 
vailing rate for bricklayers was voided. Classi- 
fication may not control rate of pay to exclusion 
of all other considerations. 

The charter provides that when a collective 
bargaining agreement is entered into between 
employers and employees, and the rate of pay 
is recognized and paid throughout industries 
and establishments employing such groups or 
crafts in San Francisco, the Civil Service Com- 





mission shall certify that such rate is the gener- 
ally prevailing one. It is then the duty of the 
board of supervisors to fix such rate of pay for 
such groups and crafts engaged in the city and 
county service. There is no provision in the 
charter that requires rate fixing to be related 
to the classification schedules. It is the work 
performed which controls, not the title under 
which the job is classified. (Randall v. Wolff, 
214 P. ed 58, Calif.) 


Examinations 

Qualifications; Weights; Review.—Veterans 
appointed to permanent positions, and serving 
long beyond the statutory period of provisional 
appointment, brought a proceeding against 
the New York State Civil Service Commission 
to nullify examinations held to replace them 
with permanent appointees. It was alleged, 
among other things, that the qualifications re- 
quired by the Commission and the context of 
the examination were improper and not prac- 
tical in that they were insufficiently related to 
the actual duties of the positions. The examina- 
tion was also challenged on the ground that the 
Commission delegated to employees of the U.S. 
Veterans Administration preparation of certain 
questions in the test; that the Commission’s 
assignment of relative weights of 40% for the 
written test and 60°% for training and experi- 
ence for positions of veteran counselor and 
senior counselor was unwarranted and illegal; 
that the Commission failed to hold oral tests 
supplementing the written and experience 
tests to ascertain the candidates’ characteristics; 
that the participation in the examination of a 
candidate alleged to have aided in preparing a 
few of the proposed questions was improper 
and invalidated the examination; and that 
some of the participants in the written ex- 
amination had prior knowledge of some of the 
questions which tainted the test with irregu- 
larity and possible fraud. No evidence was 
presented in the moving papers for these 
charges other than allegations and innuendo. 

The court dismissed the petition for failure 
to “show a cause of action” entitling the peti- 
tioners to relief by mandamus, there appearing 
no evidence of fraud, abuse of discretion, or 
palpable illegal action. Conduct of the examina- 
tion, its context, qualifications required, and 
similar matters were vested in the judgment and 
discretion of the Commission. The court will 
not interfere except in the clearest showing of 
illegality or patent abuse based on evidentiary 
facts presented in the petition that prompts the 
court to scrutinize the action of the Commission 
to assure that selection by competition on 
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merit and fitness has not been nullified. (Fitz- 
gerald v. Conway, go N.Y.S. 2d 351, affd. 88 
N.Y.S. 2d 649.) 


Passing Mark.—A rule of the Civil Service 
Commission of New York City recognizing a 
candidate with a rating of a fraction over 69% 
as having qualified for eligibility where the 
passing mark required is 70% was sustained 
as within the discretion of the Commission. 
(Lane v. McNamara, 84 N.Y.S. 2d 706, App. 
Div.; Einhorn v. McNamara, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 765, 
Sp. T.) 


Promotion; Eligibility—The civil service 
statute required that no position above the 
rank or grade of patrolman or fireman shall be 
filled by original appointment; that vacancies 
therein shall be filled by promotion from suc- 
cessive grades or ranks so far as practicable; and 
none shall be promoted who have not served at 
least one year in the next lower grade or rank. 
The statute also provided, however, that no 
promotion examination shall be held unless 
there are at least two persons eligible to com- 
pete. The court upheld the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s ruling that it could permit those in 
the lower grades to compete, even though they 
may not have served one year in the next lower 
rank, when less than two were found eligible for 
promotion. (Nimmo v. Cain, 88 N.E. 2d 579, 
Ohio.) 


Promotion; Credit for Merit Awards.—A 
charter provision permits granting of merit 
awards for meritorious public service in police 
promotion tests. The Civil Service Commission, 
in the absence of any “cutting off date” in the 
statute, fixed such date in a particular promo- 
tion test. This was held to be properly within 
the Commission’s discretion, but the court held 
that the “beginning date” for such award 
credits is the date indicated in the announce- 
ment of examination and not the date when the 
written test was held. Such interpretation by 
the Commission was reasonable and not sub- 
ject to judicial review. (Conroy v. Wolff, 208, P. 
2d 1023, Calif. Dist. Ct. App.) 


Promotion; Physical Test.—Although an 
open competitive examination for the same 
position may require a physical examination 
for eligibility, the Civil Service Commission 
need not require such physical examination 
for one taking a promotion examination for 
the position. The determination as to the re- 
quirement of physical examination is within 
the discretion of the Commission so long as all 
in the same affected class are treated alike. 
(Gunning v. Altman, 93 N.Y.S. 2d 812, Sp. T.) 


Eligibility 

Communist.—One year prior to his appoint- 
ment a policeman had signed a petition for 
nomination of a candidate for the Communist 
Party for elective office and had been a mem- 
ber of that party for three to five months. The 
Civil Service Commission directed his name to 
be stricken from the eligible list on the ground 
the Commission was not satisfied as to his good 
character and reputation. In a proceeding to 
compel his restoration to his position with back 
pay for the period of his alleged illegal dis- 
missal from the police force and rescission of his 
eligibility, the court sustained the action of the 
Commission as warranted under the law. The 
court relied on the U.S. Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in Friedman v. Schwellenbach, 81 U.S. 
App. D. C. 365, 159 F. 2d 22, which involved the 
authority of the federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion to cause the dismissal of an employee in 
the federal service for alleged disloyalty. 
(Rabouine v. McNamara, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 110, 
App. Div.) 


Strikes Against Government 

The Californian District Court of Appeals 
has affirmed the lower court’s granting of a 
rather sweeping injunction against the Los 
Angeles labor unions’ striking against the City 
and picketing the construction of expanded 
facilities for the Los Angeles City Power and 
Water Department. (For details of the strike by 
the Central Trades and Labor Council against 
the City of Los Angeles to compel compliance 
with its unions’ demands, see “Legal Notes” in 
the January, 1949, issue of Public Personnel 
Review, pp. 40-43.) (City of Los Angeles v. 
Trades Council, 210 P. 2d 305.) ‘““We are of the 
opinion,” stated the Court, “that no legitimate 
reason can be found for drawing any distinc- 
tion between the governmental and proprietary 
functions of the city.” The distinction was de- 
veloped by the courts for application chiefly in 
cases involving the tort liability of muncipal 
corporations to escape difficulties in order that 
injustices may not result from the recognition 
of technical defense based upon governmental 
character of such corporations. 


Veteran Preference 

Certification._If a veteran entitled to pre- 
ferred status or to added credit on an examina- 
tion makes claim for such preference and es- 
tablishes right thereto after a list has been 
certified, but before an appointment from such 
certified candidates is completed, he is entitled 
to consideration for appointment. Failure to 
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make demand therefore before certification to 
fill vacancies is not a waiver of his right to such 
preference. The Commission would be required 
to rescind the certification for appointment in 
order to include the veteran’s name among 
those entitled to consideration for appoint- 
ment. (Perry v. O’Farrell, 212 P. 2d 848, Colo.) 


(Editor’s note.—A similar rule applies in Cali- 
fornia, Jones v. O’Toole, 212 P. 9; and in New York, 
Manko v. Buffalo, 72 N.E. 2d 623.) 


Disability; Time Limit.—The New York Con- 
stitutional provision grants preference in ap- 
pointment and promotion to disabled veterans. 
To be eligible, however, the veteran must have 
a disability certificate based on a medical ex- 
amination by the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
made within five months of his appointment 
or promotion, unless the medical examiner 
certifies that the disability is of such stabilized 
nature as to be virtually a permanent condi- 
tion. (Hansen v. McNamara, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 
610, Sp. Term.) 


(Editor’s note.—Since this court decision the 
legislature amended the civil service law to pro- 
vide that such medical examination must have 
been made within one year prior to appointment 
or promotion. The court then modified its order to 
read one year instead of five months.) 


Hours of Work 

Police & Fire—A constitutional provision 
that eight hours shall constitute a working day 
in all employment by or on behalf of the state 
or any political division thereof is not self-ex- 
ecuting where the legislature is given authority 
to enact statutes to carry out its provisions. Po- 
licemen and firemen are not deemed to be 
laborers, mechanics, or workmen within the 
meaning of a statute that eight hours and no 
more shall constitute a lawful day’s work for all 
“laborers, workmen, mechanics, and other per- 
sons” employed by the city. (City of Phoenix 
v. Yates, 208 P. 1147, Ariz.) 


Temporary Appointment 

Inquiry by Commission.—Under the New 
York state law, a temporary appointment—not 
to exceed six months—may be made after due 
inquiry by the Civil Service Commission that 
the position will not continue for more than six 
months. Veterans appointed on a temporary 
basis from eligible lists but out of their regular 
order (other eligibles ahead of them having de- 
clined offers of temporary appointment), are 
not entitled to continue as permanent em- 
ployees although they had scrved beyond the 
six-month “temporary” period. Where the com- 


mission is cognizant of the conditions existing 
indicating that the positions were manifestly 
temporary in nature, it is not required to con- 
duct a special hearing to ascertain length of 
temporary appointment. Incumbents in such 
temporary positions cannot claim permanent 
status on basis of alleged illegal temporary ap- 
pointment. (Lane v. Corsi, go N.Y.S. 2d 611 
App. Div.; see also Aron v. Corsi, 94 N.Y.S. 2d 
88, App. Div.) 


Reinstatement 

Conditional; Waiver.—The imposition of any 
conditions on which reinstatement may be 
granted in the case of one improperly dismissed 
or suspended is wholly unwarranted and void. 
The effect is to penalize the employee without 
cause. The employee had agreed to waive all 
claim to salary for the period of his suspension 
as a condition of his reinstatement to his posi- 
tion. The condition was deemed by the court to 
have coerced the employee into refraining from 
pressing his rightful claim. (Toscano v. Mc- 
Goldrick, 89 N.E. 2d 873, N.Y.) 

Similarly, when an employee accepts a re- 
duction in salary in lieu of dismissal it is not 
deemed to be a waiver of his right to appeal to 
the civil service commission for review of his 
demotion, particularly where he reserved his 
right to make such appeal in accepting the re- 
duced salary. (Scott v. McNamara, 95 N.Y.S. 
2d 280, Sp. Term.) 


Suspension 

Review; Modification by Board.—The Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board in reviewing the 
suspension of an employee for disciplinary rea- 
sons found, after investigation, that only one of 
the many charges was sustained by the evidence. 
Under the California law, the Board has the 
power to determine the period of suspension on 
such charge and to order payment of the em- 
ployee’s salary during the period of unwar- 
ranted suspension. Such determination of the 
Board is final and can not thereafter be modi- 
fied or set aside. (Wylie v. State Personnel 
Board, P. 2d 974, Calif.) 


Judicial Review of Dismissals 

Removal During Probationary Period.—Un- 
der the California civil service law, a proba- 
tionary appointment may be terminated by the 
department head for reasons relating to the 
appointee’s “qualifications, efficiency, fitness, 
and failure to demonstrate merit and moral re- 
sponsibility.” Notice of rejection is required, 
accompanied by a statement of “special rea- 
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sons truthful within the knowledge of the ap- 
pointing power or other officer or person in 
charge of the employee.” A copy is required to 
be served on the appointee and filed with the 
Personnel Board. The Board after investigat- 
ing the matter may either (1) restore the pro- 
bationer to the eligible list for further certifica- 
tion, or (2) if the law has not been complied 
with in rejecting the probationer, it may order 
the probationer reinstated. Where the evidence 
reasonably supports the grounds assigned for 
the rejection of the probationer, the Board may 
not review the determination of the appointing 
officer and substitute its judgment for that of 
the removing officer and direct the reinstate- 
ment of the employee. (Boutwell v. State Board 
of Equalization, 212 P. 2d 20, Calif. Dist. Ct. of 


App.) 


Dismissal During Probationary Period.—Un- 
der the New York state statute, removal of a 
probationary appointee during the probation 
period is invalid without preferment of charges 
just as in the case of a permanent employee. 
He may be discharged for unsatisfactory service 
at the termination of his probationary period 
without setting forth any reasons or specifica- 
tions but not during the probationary period. 
(Wolff v. Conway, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 627, App. Div.) 


Acquiescence in Dismissal.—A police officer 
was advised by his chief to resign. He turned in 
his uniform, badge, and equipment, and ob- 
tained other employment. He did not ask for 
hearing or demand reinstatement, but five 
months later instituted a proceeding in the 
courts for his reinstatement, alleging illegal 
dismissal. The employee’s conduct was held to 
be acquiescence in the dismissal and a waiver 
of any statutary right to review. (Duffy v. 
Rickard, 71 A. 2d 41, Md.) 


Resignation Under Duress—One who re- 
signs under alleged coercion or duress may not 
appeal to the civil service commission for re- 
view on the ground that his resignation consti- 
tuted or was tantamount to a removal from his 
position. The commission may not entertain 
any appeal of one who has resigned his posi- 
tion. It is without jurisdiction to do so. (Piercey 
v. Civil Service Commission of Salt Lake City, 
208 P. 2d 1123, Utah.) 


Removal by Retirement.—An ordinance seek- 
ing to bring about retirement of two firemen, 
one 46 years old and another 59, in apparent 
avoidance of statute or rule prohibiting dis- 
missal except on charges after a hearing was 
held invalid, particularly in the absence of an 


express finding that they were disabled or un- 
fit for further fire service. (Siani v. City of 
Wilkes Barre, 67 A. 2d 776, Pa.) 


Dismissal after Leave; Reinstatement; Physt- 
cal Examination.—A personnel agency may not 
refuse reinstatement of a policeman on leave 
on its own information or motion. As required 
by statute, he must be apprised of charges or 
reasons and given opportunity to defend him- 
self as in any other disciplinary action based 
on cause. The agency may not depend solely 
on the finding of medical board as to his physi- 
cal fitness without giving the policeman an op- 
portunity to rebut the medical board’s findings 
by cross examination and by producing his 
own witnesses. (English v. City of Long Beach, 
209 P. 2d 403, Calif. Dist. Ct. App.) 


Acts During Leave of Absence.—A police 
officer on leave of absence for about four months 
(granted to enable him to become a candidate 
for an elective local office) made public speeches 
and distributed literature charging the police 
department with corruption, graft, and mis- 
conduct of which his superiors had knowledge 
and participated therein. He was requested to 
appear before the police chief and furnish evi- 
dence of the charge. He refused. No charges 
were made against him during the campaign, 
but immediately thereafter he was charged 
with violation of department rules in failing to 
report a crime to his commanding officer, neg- 
lect of duty, and failure to take proper action 
to divulge such information to the police de- 
partment. He was also charged with conduct 
prejudicial to the department in making dis- 
paraging comment on official conduct of the 
department during the campaign. The day be- 
fore the hearing he appealed to the court to en- 
join such hearing, terminate his suspension, 
and direct his reinstatement. He based his ap- 
peal on the claim that he was not subject to 
the police department’s jurisdiction during 
his leave period and therefore could not be dis- 
missed for any statements or conduct outside 
of his regular police assignments. 

The court held that a police officer while on 
leave of absence is “subject to all the rules and 
regulations of his department which are rea- 
sonably applicable in the light of the nature 
and purpose for which the leave is granted. It 
is not a severance of responsibility. It is analo- 
gous to the “off-duty period” extended for a 
longer time. He is not discharged from the 
burdens of his employment while still able to 
accept the benefits of his position during such 
leave (tenure, pension, and similar rights). He 
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may not seek judicial review of anticipated 
dismissal but must first exhaust his administra- 
tive remedies. (Ward v. Keenan, 70 A. 2d 77, 


N.J.) 


Failure to Testify in Legislative Inquiry.— 
The New York City Charter provides that any 
officer or employee of the city who refuses to 
testify regarding the government or affairs of 
the city on the ground that it would tend to in- 
criminate him shall automatically forfeit his 
office or position. It was held to be self-execut- 
ing and thus no formal hearing was necessary 
as would be the case in the usual removal pro- 
ceeding. His failure to answer a question as to 
his Communist Party activities before a Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee was held 
to violate the city charter provision. (Koral v. 
Board of Education, 94 N.Y.S. 2d 378, Sp. T., 
N.Y. Co.; Drury v. Hurley, 88 N.E. 2d 728, Ill. 


App. Ct.) 


Hearsay Evidence Not Permissable.—Where 
a dismissal after hearing appears to have been 
based in part on mere hearsay evidence when 
direct evidence could have been obtained from 
available witnesses under the removing officers 
control, the court would set aside the dismissal 
and remand the proceeding to the department 
for a new hearing. “A reviewing court has more 
than a passive, acquiescent function to perform 
when it passes upon the determinations of ad- 
ministrative agencies; it has a real judicial 
function to exercise where it reviews the suffi- 
ciency and the substantiality of the evidence 
upon which those agencies have acted.” (Rey- 
nolds v. Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Author- 
ity, 94 N.Y.S. 2d 841, App. Div.) 


Voluntary Reinstatement; Salary During Sus- 
pension.—A police officer, suspended on charges 
pending a hearing, who was reinstated after 
charges were dismissed, is entitled to his salary 
for the period of his suspension. Such action of 
the official authorities is a “judicial determina- 
tion” that the suspension was illegal. Under 
the statute he is entitled to salary during the 
period he was kept out of employment. (Stroh- 
meyer v. Borough of Little Ferry, 71 A. 2d 141, 
N.J. Sup. Ct. App. Div.) 


“Hearing” and “Specification of Charges” 
Defined.—Where a police officer is sufficiently 
apprised of the nature of the charges or reasons 
on which he will be heard or “tried” by a quasi- 
judicial or administrative agency, and does not 
object to the insufficiency or inadequacy of the 
specifications, he may not challenge the deter- 
mination of the agency in dismissing him after 
a hearing. The specifications need not be drawn 
with technical accuracy as in case of an indict- 
ment. A statement amply informing the em- 
ployee of his alleged derelictions sufficient to 
permit him reasonably to meet and defend 
them, if able, is all that is required. If there is 
reasonable substantiation of the charges, the 
court will not “‘weigh the evidence,” but sus- 
tain the reviewing administrative agency, un- 
less the discretion of agency has been abused. 
In this, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court fol- 
lows the general prevalent ruling of most of the 
state courts in reviewing dismissals from the 
civil service. (Caldwell v. Fairley, 69 A. 2d 135.) 


Rehearing by Commission.—An administra- 
tive agency empowered to review dismissal of 
an employee may not on its own motion reopen 
a proceeding and order reinstatement of the 
employee where it had previously approved 
the dismissal and denied the employee’s peti- 
tion to rehear the case. (Handlon v. Town of 
Bellville, 67 A. 2d 878, N.J. Supt. Ct. App. Div.) 


Conflict of Laws.—Where a statute author- 
ized the appointment of a subordinate for a 
fixed term, a local ordinance providing for 
service during good behavior and removal only 
for cause is inapplicable. The statute is con- 
trolling and the ordinance void. (Allgaier v. 
Woodbridge Tp., 68 A. 2d 326. N.J. Sup. Ct. 
App. Div.) 


Special Policemen; Status—The Director of 
Public Safety cannot establish a probationary 
period for regular village policeman in absence 
of express statutory authority to do so. Statute 
granting tenure to policemen may not be nulli- 
fied by device of appointing “special police- 
men” to perform the same duties as regular 
policemen during normal conditions. (Eckel- 
man v. Jones, 68 A. 2d 352, N.J. Sup. Ct.) 
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@ What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to each of several persons and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 











The Question.... 

What is the role of the personnel man in 
matters under discussion between public em- 
ployee unions and governmeni agencies? Man- 
agement representative? Employee representa- 
tive? Go-between? 


The Replies .... 
MERRILL J. COLLETT, Personnel Director, Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 


Obviously, the answer to this question can- 
not be a pat one. The role of the personnel 
man will be determined by the nature of the 
matters which are under discussion. Also, it 
will be determined by the way in which his 
participation has been outlined by manage- 
ment. Is the personnel man vested with dele- 
gated authority to make a decision? Is he serv- 
ing as a member of a supervisory group meeting 
an elected or delegated group of employees on 
a broad subject involving program or basic 
working conditions? Is he a regularly consti- 
tuted “arms and ears” of the chief executive of 
the agency, meeting with employee representa- 
tives in regular discussions of mutual prob- 
lems? The role of the personnel man will differ 
in each of the cases mentioned. 

I should like to go from specifics to the gen- 
eral. 

If the personnel man has a delegated au- 
thority to make decisions on matters under dis- 
cussion between a public employee union and 
his agency, he is of necessity the management 
representative. This does not mean that he 
dons the hat of the most obnoxious of super- 
visors and refuses to recognize the integral part 
of employees in the total management job. He 
must, however, make his final decision in the 
light of the total factors affecting the agency at 
the time. He must also accept that share of the 


chief executive’s responsibility which has been 
delegated to him. 

If the personnel man is sitting as a member 
of a board composed of supervisors and a like 
number of employee representatives, he is 
again representing management. In a meeting 
of this sort, as in the above-mentioned case, his 
job is to see that the full details are presented— 
that all pertinent facts are brought out—so that 
the management representatives can make a 
considered decision. Or, depending upon the 
working of the committee, that the manage- 
ment representatives can draw to a closer un- 
derstanding with the employee representatives 
by elimination of operating misconceptions. 

If the personnel man is meeting members of 
employee unions or associations as the “arms 
and ears” of the chief executive, he comes closer 
to actually serving in the capacity of an em- 
ployee representative at the time he makes his 
summary statement and recommendations to 
the chief executive for action. In his role of 
delegated listener, he must again seek to bring 
out all of the pertinent facts involved in a com- 
plaint, a suggested plan, or a recommended 
policy which the employees may either fail to 
present or may prefer not to present. It is his 
responsibility to see that the facts are brought 
out on the table in the presence of the em- 
ployee representatives so that they will under- 
stand a contrary decision from the chief ex- 
ecutive who must act on these same facts. Also. 
it is essential that the personnel man arm him- 
self with all the facts in order to make sure that 
his recommendations are accepted by the chief 
executive, if these recommendations are in ac- 
cordance with the employee recommendations. 

From the above, I would generalize to say 
that the personnel man, even when acting with 
final authority on matters delegated to him by 
the chief executive, and therefore wearing the 
badge of responsibility, must make doubly sure 
that the employee point of view is completely 
and accurately presented, that all available 
facts which may enter the situation are drawn 
from, or presented by, the employee represent- 
atives. He must, in interpreting these facts, 
reflect the good of the total employee force, be- 
cause by so doing he will be reflecting the good 
of the total administration. 

To say that the personnel man is neither 
management nor employee representative 
would be a conscious misstatement of fact. He 
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is an employee of the chief executive. If he is to 
perform as a service arm or a staff officer to the 
chief executive and to secure his proper posi- 
tion in management channels, he cannot ir- 
responsibly mirror employee requests. He must 
analyze and evaluate these requests in the light 
of the total management picture before pre- 
senting his recommendations to the chief ex- 
ecutive, or before making his determinations 
either as an individual or as a member of a 
body. And this is where the personnel man has 
to perform his dual role. Because if he so loses 
sight of the employee drives, aims, and motiva- 
tions that he becomes nothing but a personnel 
controller, he will soon lose the respect and 
confidence of employees and will be unable to 
perform his job as a staff officer to the chief ex- 
ecutive. He will have cut himself off from the 
employees with whom he is supposed to be 
working. 


CuHARLEs H. CusHMAN, Director, Rhode Island 
Department of Civil Service. 


Let us first clarify terms. 

“Personnel man,” as used here, probably 
means the head of the personnel agency con- 
cerned. This may be at divisional, departmen- 
tal, or central agency level. In any event, he is 
subject to applicable laws and to executive 
policy. His role must be developed within these 
limits. 

“Management” includes all levels of au- 
thority within his jurisdiction and those above 
it, as well as the public interest. Since he is es- 
sentially a cabinet member at jurisdictional 
level and is also a part of the public, he must 
be, in part, a representative of management. 

“Employee” includes all employees con- 
cerned. The personnel man is an employee. 
Hence, he must be, in part, an employee repre- 
sentative. We must not forget, however, that all 
employees are also a part of the public and, 
therefore, a part of management. 

“Go-between” is usually intended to describe 
one who is not an interested party. This defini- 
tion is rarely, if ever, fully met. Certainly, the 
personnel man cannot meet it. If we apply a 
broader definition which will permit the in- 
clusion of interests and, at the same time, re- 
quire fair treatment to all parties concerned, 
we may find the personnel man in this role, 
also. 

It is my belief that the successful personnel 
man combines the roles of management repre- 
sentative, employee representative and go-be- 
tween. He is not one at one time and something 
else at another time but must be all three at all 
times. The three roles make up a trinity of re- 


sponsibilities which are inseparable, since sep- 
aration of one would destroy the value of all 
three. 

There is nothing inconsistent in this, how- 
ever, since all three roles are directed toward 
the same end which is the effective operation 
of the public service for which the jurisdiction 
exists. 

Efficient operation requires qualified em- 
ployees and proper working conditions; ade- 
quate performance with adequate compensa- 
tion; elimination of waste and recognition of 
good service; good morale; cooperation all 
along the line; and a real interest in the job to 
be done. 

The interests and objectives of “manage- 
ment” and “employee” in public service are 
interdependent. Once this interdependency is 
recognized, the role of the personnel man is 
apparent. He must face up to many difficult 
situations and, at times, his very soul will be 
tried in his search for the right answers. 

Group thinking, whether it be representa- 
tive of supervisory or employee groups, offers 
him much assistance in this connection for, in 
addition to the presentation of the problem of 
the moment, the group oftentimes presents the 
solution or the avenue through which the solu- 
tion may be reached. 

It would seem, therefore, that the three roles 
are really subdivisions of a single role. He, too, 
is a public servant first, last, and always, and 
the public interest should be his chief concern. 
The advice of Polonius to his son, Laertes, in 
Hamlet might offer an appropriate conclusion: 

This, above all, to thine own self be true and it 
must follow, as the night the day: Thou cans’t not 
then be false to any man. 


Dona.Lp E. Dickason, Director, Office of Non- 
academic Personnel, University of Illinois. 


Ideally, the personnel man should be perfect 
and above reproach in his knowledge,. judg- 
ment, objectivity, social awareness, and emo- 
tional balance. And, blessed with such an ideal 
personnel administrator, his employing agency 
should be entirely willing to give him complete 
freedom and backing in decisions bearing on 
the employer-employee relationship. 

Union representatives likewise should have 
complete trust in his fairness and good faith 
and should accept without argument his find- 
ings and decisions. 

This status of personal perfection and ab- 
solute acceptance would, of course, make of our 
personnel expert the representative not of 
management or of employees, nor in fact a go- 
between for the two, but the man, who being 
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always right, makes all the decisions, and has 
them all cheerfully accepted by those affected 
by them. 

Of course, this ideal does not exist and is not 
likely to come to pass. What then is the practi- 
cal approach which can make a sizable stretch 
in the right direction without pulling apart 
entirely? 

It would seem to be simply this—the person- 
nel man has the obligation to conduct as ob- 
jectively and fairly as he can, and with a back- 
ground of carefully assembled information, 
negotiations between the union organization 
and the employing departments. It is to be 
hoped that such negotiations end with general 
agreement on the part of all concerned. If that 
is the case, all parties are to be congratulated 
on this successful conclusion. If, however, full 
agreement is not so reached, then the personnel 
officer has the further responsibility to weigh 
all of the pertinent facts and conditions, make 
up his own mind as to a fair, reasonable, and 
workable solution, and then do everything he 
can to make that solution effective. 

If both contending parties can be convinced 
of the desirability of this solution, that is fine; 
if, or when, it seems impossible, someone will 
have to exercise final judgment and authority. 
In some jurisdictions, such authority is given 
to the personnel director; in the rest, his recom- 
mendations should be heeded by his control- 
ling body. He is presumably the expert and can 
properly fulfill his obligation to the agency, 
the union, and the public, only if he has the 
authority to decide what needs to be done or 
the gumption to persuade those who do have 
the authority. 


ALLAN S. OLSEN, Personnel Director, City of 
Pontiac, Michigan. 


The answer to this question seems to grow 
out of the reasons both government agencies 
and public employee organizations exist. Our 
governments at every level have no other rea- 
son for being than to serve all the people. Out- 
wardly, organizations of public employees exist 
to obtain the best possible working conditions 
and security they can achieve from their gov- 
ernment jobs, and this is a legitimate object. 
But more fundamentally they, like govern- 
ment, exist to serve the people, for every mem- 
ber of an employee union is a public servant. 
It follows that government and union have the 
same purpose, and the agreements they reach 
affecting mutual interests should first of all be 
in the public interest. 

Personnel people hold their positions by 
reason of the technical assistance they give to 


operating officials in many directions, includ- 
ing development of techniques to bring about 
good employee relations. Organizationally, they 
are management aides, and as management 
people it is natural and right for them to think 
in those terms. This does not mean they are 
thereby disqualified from making recommenda- 
tions or decisions in behalf of employees. If 
their first aim is to reach conclusions that are 
in the public interest, personnel officers who 
negotiate with employee groups will always be 
sympathetic and often in accord with employee 
requests. 

In my experience of dealing with employee 
organizations over a period of years, these ob- 
jectives of government have also often been 
the objectives of the unions: balance of serv- 
ices within available revenues, efficiency of 
operation, the greatest good for the greatest 
number, equality of opportunity. When these 
have been achieved, the employees have 
doubly benefited—as employees and as citizens 
—and their leaders have recognized it. This is 
not to say, of course, that some unions have not 
tried to pry special concessions from naive or 
timid negotiators. 

A management view should be a total view, 
including balance, efficiency, and equality. Ef- 
fective administrators must be able to foresee 
the effect of bargaining proposals on the total 
operation of their agency and on the public 
interest; acknowledge the limits of their ability 
to deliver on promises; and balance the re- 
quests of one or another employee group 
against the requests of other groups and the 
good of the entire organization. Personnel peo- 
ple who have this view are likely to be effective 
negotiators and to have the confidence of the 
employees they deal with. 

The actual place and function of personnel 
people at the bargaining table may vary within 
wide limits. In some organizations, they may 
negotiate independently and be authorized to 
make decisions that commit the organization 
on fairly broad policies. In others, they may act 
only as technical advisers to responsible op- 
erating officials who conduct negotiations per- 
sonally. Which role a particular personnel of- 
ficer assumes may depend on agency policy 
and the degree to which employees are en- 
couraged and permitted to approach him for 
solutions to their grievances. But his continued 
success as a negotiator in any role will depend 
on how well he understands the function and 
purpose of his organization in its relation to 
the public interest. Broad understanding and 
a farsighted view are effective in winning and 
holding the confidence of employees. They 
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make the personnel officer who has them 
neither employee nor management representa- 
tive, but something more than both. 


WILLIAM W. SHaw, Director of Personnel, De- 
partment of Civil Service, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


I believe that a personnel man should pro- 
vide the foundation of fact, the analysis of 
facts, suggested alternatives, and methods of 
solution to the matter in controversy within 
the framework of law. He should receive any 
assigned tasks submitted to him by the Gov- 
ernment of the Day and present, as result of 
his study, suggested alternatives of action. 

He should present to the Government of the 
Day suggested methods of removing the basic 
factors causing the altercation to arise so that 
in the future it will not be possible for such a 
condition to occur. 

The responsibility of a personnel officer is a 
responsibility in law. He can only operate 
within the framework of that law. However, 
within that framework he should offer sug- 
gested solutions not only to the present con- 
troversy but to the removal of the possible 
areas of future conflict. 


CarL T. SUTHERLAND, Director of Personnel, 
City of Atlanta, Georgia. 


The public personnel man is a part of man- 
agement. His function is to advise management 
on matters of personnel policy and to admin- 
ister the personnel program established by 
management. 

In matters under discussion between public 
employee unions and government agencies, he 


is not a partisan representative of either. His 
goal is the establishment and operation of a 
career system of public employment on a merit 
basis. He seeks to establish and maintain sound 
pay and classification plans, good working con- 
ditions, equal pay for equal work, and the 
other attributes of an efficient career system— 
fair alike to employees, management, and tax- 
payers. 

If in seeking these goals the personnel man 
agrees with the contentions of either manage- 
ment or employee unions, he does so not as a 
representative of either side, but as an expo- 
nent of what he considers fair and equitable to 
all concerned. If he has a primary responsi- 
bility in matters under discussion between em- 
ployee unions and government agencies, it is 
to the taxpayers of the jurisdiction who sup- 
port the governmental agency of which he is a 
part and are therefore his real employers. 

The public personnel man may sometimes 
find himself accused by employees of represent- 
ing management, and sometimes accused by 
management of representing employees or em- 
ployee unions. On occasion he may find that 
both sides to an issue think that he is represent- 
ing the other side. When that happens it is a 
safe bet that he is pursuing an impartial course. 

It is the duty of the public personnel man to 
seek all the facts, to be impartial, to investigate, 
to conduct research, to report, to advise, to 
recommend. He must keep in mind his goal of 
a career system of public employment on a 
merit basis, the laws and rules and regulations 
under which he works, and the financial con- 
ditions and financial policy of the governmen- 
tal agency which he represents. He should not 
permit himself to become a partisan repre- 
sentative of either employees or management. 
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PuBLic ADMINISTRATION IN A DEMOCRATIC So- 
clETY. W. Brooke Graves. D. C. Heath and 
Co., Boston, 1950. 759 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. Brooke Graves, now a Senior Specialist 
in the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, is a past master in the sci- 
ence of public administration. Hitherto mainly 
concerned in his writings with the financial side 
of the subject, he has turned his hand to a mas- 
sive and comprehensive text. He has done this 
fortified by nearly three decades of study and 
reflection and many years of actual experience 
in state, local, and, more recently, federal gov- 
ernment. 

It is quite impossible to traverse the indi- 
vidual doctrines contained in this work of 
nearly 750 pages. The questions are: As a text 
does it meet the requirements of intelligent 
and enlightened understanding of the prob- 
lems of the subject matter? Does it expound 
these in an appropriate relationship of the 
value and place of each theme to the others? 
Does it adequately convey the sense of historic 
development and the evolution of thinking on 
the problems history has raised for solution? 
Does it provide a present contemporary picture 
in good proportion with a sense of potential 
change? Does it agitate the human elements be- 
fore the mind of the reader? And, finally, does 
it do all these things lucidly? 

The answer to every one of the questions is: 
Emphatically, yes. 

The reader will see public administration as 
a whole. The work falls into five Parts, the 
titles of which may be reproduced. Part I is 
Administrative Structure and Organization; 
Part II, Personnel Administration; Part III, 
Fiscal Management; Part IV, Internal Manage- 
ment and Control; Part V, External Relations: 
The Execution of Policy. Since Part V may not 
readily yield its content, and to give some idea 
of the thoroughness of Brooke Graves’ compre- 
hension and width of survey, its chapters may 
be indicated. They are: administrative proce- 
dure; administrative legislation; registration, 
permits and licenses; inspection; administrative 
adjudication; judicial review of administrative 
action; forms of control over administration; 
and public relations. 

The amount of learning condensed in this 
work is astounding. It is conveyed with en- 
lightened common sense and good judgment. A 
very good example is the treatment of “bu- 


reaucracy,” but it is only representative of prac- 
tically every topic treated. 

The student or practitioner already in posses- 
sion of the elementary principles of the subject 
will benefit from this work more than those 
who come to it unprepared. Not that it can not 
be of great value to the tyro. But it is necessarily 
written in a highly condensed form, so that it 
must be read between the lines or with a 
teacher, whether he is present in person or 
whether the teacher is past experience. For ex- 
ample, the pages on morale must sacrifice phi- 
losophising to concision; the same holds good 
of the pages on training for the public service. 
Yet even here and in similar places, the hints 
are given, and the intelligent reader may use 
his imagination and analytical power on the 
basis the author has provided for him. It is a 
very valuable asset to the public administrator. 

The references to authorities are excellent in 
comprehensiveness and selection; and what is 
especially to be admired in the bibliography is 
the author’s practice of providing a short char- 
acterization of the references listed. 

In comparing the text with those of White 
and Marx, one’s judgment might be this. It is 
fuller in detail than White, but less selective 
of the points of reflective interest, and it is on 
the whole rather wider in scope. It is fuller 
than the Marx symposium, and has the tremen- 
dous advantage over it that almost all texts 
written by one author have over symposia, 
namely, integration, a single drive, and the ex- 
clusion of underlapping and overlapping.— 
HERMAN Finer, The University of Chicago. 


CAsEs OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
Henry Reining, Jr. William C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1949. 132 pp. $3.00. 


The first case book devoted exclusively to 
public personnel administration is now avail- 
able in this very useful compendium prepared 
by Professor Reining. It contains summaries of 
62 personnel problems and their solutions from 
a number of public jurisdictions. The cases are 
organized under a total of 18 subject matter 
headings, to which there is a very adequate in- 
dex. Practically every aspect of personnel man- 
agement is represented by at least one or two 
illustrative cases. 

Each case is simply and lucidly presented, 
following for the most part this outline pat- 
tern: Nature of Action, Issue, Facts, Decision 
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(or Conclusions), and Discussion. In some in- 
stances there is extra material under the head- 
ing “Procedural Description” or “Background”; 
and in a few cases a section entitled “Possible 
Solutions,” giving alternative actions that faced 
the jurisdiction, is included. Where applicable, 
a closing paragraph on “Follow-up” is added. 
The section of a case entitled “Decision” or 
“Conclusions” usually consists of questions or 
comments designed to elicit further thinking or 
analysis on the problem by the reader. Hence, 
Professor Reining’s work and that of his gradu- 
ate students who made initial reports on many 
of the cases will provide valuable supplemen- 
tary material for any college level course in 
public personnel administration. It can be used 
very nicely with existing texts on the subject. 
By its nature, the book tends to include a 
greater portion of “cases” which arise out of 
employee appeals, complaints, or suits than of 
any other type of administrative situation. 
Nevertheless, it does include some interesting 
cases on policy development and problem solu- 
tions other than those arising out of individual 
employee appeals. The author also recognizes 
that the number of jurisdictions from which 
the cases were gathered was necessarily small. 
This or any similar case book would also profit, 
in the event of future expansion, by inclusion 
of more cases illustrating human relations 
problems and supervisory judgments. These, of 
course, are much more difficult to get at, but 
they often represent the heart of the personnel 
situation in any given organization.—O, GLENN 
STAHL, Federal Security Agency. 


How To PLAN PEnsions. Carroll Boyce, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1950. 479 pp. 
$5.00. 


This book perhaps presents one of the most 
unbiased summarizations of the subject of pen- 
sions. Much of the other literature on the sub- 
ject is rather out of date or has been originated 
by certain limited sources or interested parties 
with something to sell. The title, however, is 
somewhat misleading. It should perhaps be 
“summary of current thinking on negotiated 
pension plans as evidenced by past and current 
events.” The author’s approach to the whole 
volume has been an attempt to compile a sum- 
mary of the thinking on the subject by numer- 
ous employers and others familiar with the 
problems. The result is a compilation of facts, 
as distinguished from the development of a 
theory, to support some objective or other. Un- 
fortunately, pensions are so interwoven with 
our entire economy that the present trend is 
changing the future; a presentation of this 








type must necessarily be based upon the past 
and the present. At this critical stage, the de- 
tailing of plans tends to obscure the ultimate 
problem. While the author has briefly sum- 
marized the ultimate problem in one of the 
later sections of the book, the details in the 
other sections are limited to the present. Part 
IV entitled, “The Impact of Pensions,” is one 
of the most valuable portions because of the 
thought it should provoke in the mind of the 
reader. 

The book provides an analysis of the basic 
factors entering into the various types of pen- 
sion plans generally considered acceptable by 
most persons interested in the subject. A check 
list is provided under each subject matter that 
helps to determine the numerous details under 
each of the elements of a plan. A limited num- 
ber of sample provisions of plans and union 
agreements are also included. The results gen- 
erally appear to be as unbiased as possible with 
respect to influencing an employer towards one 
type of administration as against another. Be- 
cause, however, of the limitations of any vol- 
ume attempting to accomplish the purpose of 
the book, the mere arrangement, sequence, rel- 
ative number of words, and manner of presen- 
tation, inherently create mental pictures which 
might bias the laymen reading the book. 

While again the presentation is perhaps a 
faithful reproduction of the thoughts of the 
persons in the field, it does include the com- 
monly used ideas. It therefore, continues some 
of the present confusion and misinterpretation 
regarding many of the details of pension plans 
rather than setting forth a basic summarization 
or check list of the precise elements involved in 
the pension problem. For the person determin- 
ing policy for the creation of a plan, the check 
lists are helpful, but they are perhaps not suf- 
ficient to be relied upon for establishing a fun- 
damental policy. For purposes of following the 
generally established pattern, or for determin- 
ing present thinking, however, the material is 
very helpful. 

The emphasis of the entire book is based 
upon collective bargaining. This obviously is a 
very important problem today. The material 
in the book is current and up to date. The 
pattern, however, is changing so that it is ques- 
tionable as to how long some of this material 
will be current. On the other hand, the author 
specifically states this fact, and a majority of 
the information will still be basically satisfac- 
tory even though the pattern does change some- 
what. While the basic elements in the largest 
section of the book apply to municipal plans as 
well as industrial plans, the book itself is gen- 
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erally applicable to plans in industry rather 
than in municipalities. There are certain pe- 
culiarities in municipal plans, and the patterns 
are quite different from industrial plans. For 
example, the problem of negotiating with 
unions is different, and municipal plans usu- 
ally involve legislation rather than agreement 
between two parties over a bargaining table. 
The book, however, should be valuable even 
for municipalities faced with problems of re- 
vising, amending, or creating, retirement or 
pension plans. 

An attempt is made to provide a rough basis 
for estimating probable costs of plans. Gener- 
ally speaking, the cost figures do give some 
rough magnitude of the amounts involved in 
plans of certain types. On the other hand, even 
though qualified by the author, the suggested 
rules are quite unsatisfactory in many in- 
stances. Tables are supplied in the appendix 
showing costs for both insured and self-admin- 
istered plans. The tables, however, are set up 
on entirely different bases so that they are not 
comparable and can be misleading unless used 
by a person capable of interpreting the vari- 
ations. The use of the self-administered tables 
without including a calculation for the death 
discount would make them appear proportion- 
ately high, and the use of any of the tables, 
since none of them recognize turnover, etc., 
will tend generally to make the cost of plans 
appear much higher than they might actually 
be in many cases. The tables generally will be 
high for nonvested, fixed benefit plans, al- 
though they may be reasonably satisfactory for 
fully vested, fixed benefit plans. All plans based 
upon future earnings will, of course, have an 
element which might result in future increase 
in costs of either type. 

Perhaps one of the most general implications 
in the entire volume is that pension plans are 
deferred wage plans and, in substance, should 
be vested. Most of the cost estimates and tables 
are generally applicable under such circum- 
stances. The pattern today, however, generally 
is one which does not include vesting prior to 
at least early retirement. The problem of the 
effect of reserves on our economy created by 
funded vested plans is touched upon in the 
later sections of the volume, but relatively little 
is said about the nonvested partially funded 
type of plan which would appear to answer 
many of the general economic problems and 
current negotiation problems. 

The book is recommended for any person 
who is faced with the responsibility of writing 
a pension agreement or plan. The check lists 
and specimen provisions will undoubtedly raise 


sufficient questions to make the trouble of re- 
viewing all of them well worth while. On the 
other hand, while again the information is valu- 
able, the book should not be used as a basis for 
determining ultimate policy with respect to 
many of the basic facts involved in a plan. The 
book particularly cautions against this, al- 
though it is easy to forget the important basic 
problems because of the detail involved in set- 
ting down the words of a plan. The problem 
will arise with the reader in using the informa- 
tion in the book for purposes beyond its scope, 
rather than with the author or the presentation 
itself. 

The last section of the book summarizes a 
five-point program for consideration. While 
this program is interesting, and indicates con- 
siderable thought and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, unfortunately, it is unworkable under our 
economic conditions. It is one thing to evolve a 
pattern of general application, but it is still 
another to have such a general pattern operate 
under our economy as it exists today. Certain 
ideas are expressed in the program which might 
have application in part in individual cases. As 
a solution to the entire problem, however, we 
believe it is not only impossible but unsatisfac- 
tory. The difficulty lies in our economy, not 
with the author. Security cannot be provided 
for all by pensions or other similar plans. Any 
attempt to project a given pattern applicable 
to any group to the entire nation is like pro- 
jecting certain mechanical devices to a point 
of perpetual motion; it cannot be done. The 
only security is the continued production of thé 
goods and services required to maintain our 
economy. Pension plans merely redistribute the 
products of the efforts of those currently work- 
ing between groups and in time. Groups will 
stand for a redistribution only up to a certain 
point at which time negotiations, movements, 
etc., cause changes. Furthermore, the financial 
structure of our economy is inadequate to pro- 
vide the necessary reserves to guarantee future 
security for all. If these facts are borne in mind, 
the book will service a useful purpose.—ARTHUR 
STeDRY HANSEN, Consulting Actuary. 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Rich- 
ard P. Calhoon. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949. 540 pp. $5.50. 

There should be room on your bookshelf for 
this addition to the writings on personnel ad- 
ministration. Its approach is different. It em- 
phasizes the characteristic reaction of line, staff, 
and executive people to the various activities, 
programs, and procedures initiated by those re- 
sponsible for the personnel function. It high- 
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lights many daily problems and frankly sub- 
jects them to analysis. In addition to searching 
for the causes of difficulties, it suggests methods 
of approach to effect solutions. 

“Problems in Personnel Administration” is a 
reference book. I did not have the urge to start 
and finish it in one sitting. I did, however, ob- 
serve that there was a distinct tendency to make 
mental notes to return to a particular section 
or chapter at some later date. Many of the au- 
thor’s conclusions are based upon the results of 
an extensive questionnaire survey. Close to 600 
personnel administrators from business and in- 
dustry participated. Frequent use is made of 
tables throughout the text. These tables reflect 
the findings of the survey. 

The similarities between the problems found 
in private enterprise and those with which we 
are familiar in the public field were striking. It 
served as a reminder that public and private 
personnel officers have a great deal in common. 
Although the author does not devote attention 
to classification, testing, and the formal selec- 
tion methods, including certification and pro- 
bation, he does cover the broader features that 
we generally include in a definition for the 
positive personnel program. Some of the fea- 
tures that have been included are training for 
employees and supervisors, wage and salary ad- 
ministration, safety, publicity, and public re- 
lations. Also added are grievance handling, col- 
lective bargaining, and contract negotiations, 
the foundation of good labor relations, working 

onditions, nonfinancial incentives, and em- 
ployee benefits. 

Frequently personnel administrators become 
concerned with their programs and search for 
ways to properly evaluate them. The author 
makes an honest effort to provide a standard 
against which this type of evaluation can be 
made. Attention is also given to program de- 
velopment, the resuscitation of a dead project, 
and the problems involved in developing per- 
sonnel policies and procedures. 

The provision of work samples at the end of 
each chapter is another feature of the book 
that should interest those responsible for train- 
ing. This should also interest the personnel offi- 
cer who wishes to train his immediate staff. Spe- 


cific problems arising in personnel administra- 
tion have been selected. The author has chosen 
material that can be used for discussion or con- 
ference use, projects for professional analysis, 
and demonstrations for applying the role-play- 
ing technique which has been found to have 
value in supervisory training. Regarding the 
use of demonstrations for training, the author 
makes the following comment: “The idea of 
working with an actual situation, of coming to 
understand the different viewpoints of partici- 
pation in thrashing out practical angles, of af- 
fording the group an opportunity to appraise 
and the performers an opportunity to ‘feel’ 
makes this medium most worthy of study.” 

If there is a philosophy of personnel admin- 
istration that runs through the many pages I 
believe that it is best expressed in the following 
words of the author: “The best definitions con- 
sider personnel administration as dealing with 
‘the effective control of manpower’ or with the 
‘maximum utilization of human resources.’ A 
less stilted definition would hold that personnel 
is concerned with building an efficient work 
force and developing sound relations among 
people in an organization.”—CHARLEs R. Lou- 
MEYER, University of Illinois. 


BOOK NOTE 


THE Book OF THE STATES: 1950-51. Council of 
State Governments. 1313 East 6oth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, 1950. 839 pp. $7.50. 
The 1950-51 biennial edition of The Book of 

the States is a continuation of a series begun in 

in 1935. Its biennial publication permits in- 
corporating in pertinent sections significant 
data resulting from legislative sessions of the 
immediately preceding, odd-numbered years, 
in which most of the regular sessions are held. 
The volume contains a comprehensive array 
of factual information and statistical data 
about the various aspects of the 48 state gov- 
ernments. The section on personnel adminis- 
tration includes material on the merit system 
and state governments, state employment 

(tables showing number of employees and pay- 

rolls), and recent developments in retirement 

planning. 
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BROWNE, Rosert F., “Where Personnel De- 
partments Fail.” Management Review, Decem- 
ber, 1949—In recent months a number of 
companies have sharply reduced personnel de- 
partment budgets. This management inclina- 
tion to pare down personnel expenditures 
when economy is uppermost probably means 
one of two things. Either management fails to 
appreciate that a personnel department’s real 
purpose—in good times and bad—is to handle 
employees with the greatest economy, or the 
personnel department, through slipshod per- 
formance, is failing in its job. Today, an effi- 
cient personnel department is more essential 
than ever. There are, however, a number of 
observable faults which are common to many 
personnel departments. Discussed below are five 
failings found to be most prevalent in a study 
recently conducted of the personnel depart- 
ments of more than 100 companies. (1) One 
of the most obvious failings in personnel han- 
dling involves poor selection and placement. 
The greatest weakness here was found to be 
the waste of time in testing and interviewing 
brought about by failure to screen out at the 
outset clearly unqualified applicants. Failures 
also were found in the use of tests; many depart- 
ments tend to use tests as if they were unerring 
selection devices. (2) Many personnel depart- 
ments have an inadequate system for checking 
references and previous employers. Too many 
personnel departments are willing to accept 
the applicant’s word for his qualifications. A 
system of carefully checking with previous em- 
ployers invariably reduces the quota of mal- 
contents and bad actors. (3) Many companies 
suffer serious losses because new workers are 
not given adequate indoctrination and train- 
ing. Too many personnel departments feel no 
obligation to follow the progress of a new man, 
considering him to be the operating depart- 
ment’s responsibility once he has been added 
to the payroll. In firms where the personnel 
department does take this responsibility, how- 
ever, new workers reach average or above-av- 
erage efficiency in a surprisingly shorter time. 
(4) Few personnel departments have acted to 
correct inequities in compensation and failures 
in wage and salary adjustment. Few personnel 
departments have undertaken to correlate cur- 
rent wages with the proficiency required in 
particular jobs. The result is that war-born in- 
equalities still exist. In some cases, men doing 
work requiring almost identical skills had wage 


variations of 10 to 50 percent. The result is ill 
will, friction, and lowered productivity. (5) 
Communication channels between workers and 
top management are still far from adequate in 
most companies. The idea of “upward com- 
munication”—from worker to management—has 
made considerable progress, in theory at least. 
Many personnel departments have instituted 
employee interviews and conferences, but it 
often turns out that personnel officers do not 
know what to do with the information thus 
collected. Very few have any systematic plan 
for transmitting complaints and problems to 
the management level where something can 
really be done about them.—Carl F. Lutz. 


Lott, O. C. “Administrative Assistants vs. 
Personnel Offices.” Personnel Administration, 
November, 1949.—Sentiment among _profes- 
sional personnel employees in the federal serv- 
ice, for and against the increasingly widespread 
use by operating units of administrative assis- 
tants to do personnel work, can be included 
in three categories: (1) active hostility and 
jealousy, (2) resigned acceptance of their ex- 
istence, but secret resentment of them individ- 
ually or as a group, (3) enthusiasm and praise 
for their work and their contributions to the 
personnel program. 

Criticisms of Administrative Assistants— (1) 
Administrative assistants counsel and advise 
employees on their grievances and personal 
problems when they are not trained or qualified 
to do so. (2) Administrative assistants create ad- 
ditional and unnecessary applicant interview 
layers which serve as a source of irritation to ap- 
plicants and generally delay the employment 
process. (3) The administrative assistants set up 
duplicate personnel applicant files. (4) Admin- 
istrative assistants act as barriers between per- 
sonnel technicians and operating officials and 
their subordinate supervisors. (5) Administra- 
tive assistants attempt to give technical person- 
nel advice when they are not qualified to do so 
and consequently often misguide employees 
and operating officials. (6) The Civil Service 
Commission accepts administrative assistant ex- 
perience as qualifying for personnel positions, 
and they compete for personnel office positions 
for which they are not qualified. (7) Adminis- 
trative assistants improperly usurp the responsi- 
bilities of employees and the supervisors in the 
preparation of position descriptions, and often 
prepare unsatisfactory descriptions. (8) Admin- 
istrative assistants unfairly criticize personnel 
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offices, and try to take credit with the operating 
people for what the personnel office accom- 
plishes. 

Advantages of Administrative Assistants to 
Personnel Offices—(1) Administrative assistants 
relieve personnel offices of detail and paper 
work. (2) Administrative assistants, by doing a 
part of the personnel job, keep personnel office 
“ratios” favorable. 

To move effectively in the direction of re- 
solving some of the personnel office-administra- 
tive assistant difficulties, there must be a com- 
plete understanding by top management, the 
personnel office, supervisory personnel, admini- 
strative ‘assistants, and employees, with regard 
to what factors distinguish the personnel office’s 
job from the operating official’s job in person- 
nel administration. The personnel office must 
cooperate as wholeheartedly with administra- 
tive personnel as with the operating official who 
does not delegate his personnel responsibilities 
to an assistant. The capable and high level ad- 
ministrative assistant must not be placed in the 
unhappy position of being a mere footman or 
messenger relaying information, questions, and 
answers back and forth between the operating 
official and the personnel office, or be used 
largely as an “expediter” devoted to the task 
of maintaining personnel files, and checking 
daily with the personnel office on the progress 
of actions.—L. J. Van Moll. 


MANDELL, MILTON M., ‘““The Professional As- 
pects of Personnel Practices.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, January, 1950.—Physicians pre- 
scribe new drugs and treatments only after 
extensive experimentation. The same is true of 
engineers in their use of new materials and 
designs. But personnel specialists, in offering 
solutions to management problems, too often 
give advice based solely upon logic, common 
sense, or “experience.” The time has come, 
however, when the more sophisticated line of- 
ficials do not accept our common sense propos- 
als but demand evidence that what we propose 
will work. To obtain this evidence calls for ex- 
perimentation. For example, do we just assume 
that raising wages a given amount will attract 
a sufficient number of qualified applicants, or 
do we know that it will because we have system- 
atically gathered information on the subject? 
In testing, have we evidence to prove that the 
interview as we use it measures the personality 
characteristics that are important to job success? 
In the field of working relationships, what evi- 
dence do we have of the kind of supervision 
needed to attain the highest productivity and 
job satisfaction? Many more significant ques- 
tions need answering. If our answers are based 
on rule-of-thumb rather than on method, we 








should begin systematic research work in these 
fields and should encourage research on the 
part of our colleagues in the universities and 
in industry. A few significant studies have been 
made. These include the research at Yale and 
Chicago on the work-place as a community, the 
Hawthorne studies at Harvard, Professor Lik- 
ert’s research at Michigan on the factors that 
distinguish work groups with high and low 
morale, and several studies in the field of ex- 
ecutive selection. It is obvious that the research 
activities of personnel specialists should not be 
confined to actual research and to study of the 
research of others. Just as the child psycholo- 
gist must get his findings adopted by parents, 
so we in the field of personnel must translate 
our research findings into methods that will be 
acceptable to people, that will be teachable to 
people, and that can be used to modify their 
behavior—Lloyd W. Woodburn. 


SEAMSTER, GLENN A., “Staffing Standards for 
Payroll, Retirement, and Leave Functions.” 
Personnel Administration, November, 1949.— 
Despite standardization of Department of the 
Army payroll organization and procedures, 
management surveys showed considerable var- 
iance in office staffing. The Department wanted 
a method for determining staffing requirements 
based on work load. A staffing-standard study 
to achieve this followed these steps: (1) A com- 
plete list of operations and applicable work 
units was developed covering all normal pay- 
roll office operations. (2) Work-reporting forms 
were developed with instructions for their com- 
pletion. (3) These forms were tested in the 
departmental office and revised. (4) A cross 
sample of thirteen installations was selected. 
(5) A pilot presentation was made at a nearby 
installation. A guide was then prepared for use 
by analysts at the remaining twelve installa- 
tions. (6) Analysts visited these installations, 
presented the work-measurement study, staying 
long enough to be sure employees understood 
the recording and reporting instructions. (7) 
Each installation maintained complete data on 
time expenditures for each operation and num- 
ber of work units completed for three pay per- 
iods. At that time, sufficient data were available 
for analysis and use in developing staffing 
standards. Data analysis indicated a simple 
method was necessary for applying standards 
to individual offices. 

Payroll operations were segregated among 
five groups: (1) Primary payroll processing op- 
erations contributing directly to preparation of 
payroll listings. (2) Control operations contrib- 
uting directly to preparation and maintenance 
of control registers. (3) Miscellaneous opera- 
tions supporting primary processing and con- 
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trol operations. (4) Supervision-true supervision 
activities as distinguished from other payroll 
operations. (5) Absence by employees. Analysis 
of the man-hours spent by each installation for 
these operations indicated a close correlation 
as to the division of total man-hours available 
into these five groupings. It seemed practicable 
to establish a standard allocation of man-hours 
for each group as the first step towards estab- 
lishing a standard. Operations applying to each 
group were measured and man-hours required 
were calculated. It was then necessary to deter- 
mine which grouping would be used to measure 
a payroll office work load. The primary payroll 
operations group was selected because all opera- 
tions in that group had work units assigned and 
the 29.7 percent of total man-hours represented 
by this group was sufficiently large to constitute 
a valid measurement. To determine the per- 
formance level which would be standard for 
the completion of these operations, analyses of 
individual employee performance were used. 
The only data needed to measure payroll office 
efficiency were work-load data covering the op- 
erations included under the primary payroll. 
The work-load data needed to measure the 
number of employees required are confined to 
(1) number of permanent pay changes, (2) num- 
ber of temporary pay changes, and (3) number 
of bonds issued. (Article contains explanation 
of worksheet used for determining the payroll 
staffing standards for a payroll office.)\—Robert 
Hacken. 


Training 

SinKER, A. P., “How Should We Train Our 
Administrators?” Public Administration, Win- 
ter, 1949.—The kind of people who help make 
policy, direct execution of policy, and watch 
the whole machine to see that it runs smoothly 
and effectively—these are the kind of people 
there are never enough of. The problem of pro- 
viding such administrators involves growing 
them in the time-scale of forestry rather than 
that of the sausage factory. To properly train 
administrators we must understand what makes 
a good administrator. An important part of 
the expertise administrators have to acquire is 
an understanding of what ordinary people want 
and do not want from government. The admin- 
istrator must be able to look forward in time 
and sideways at others engaged in the field. 
Skepticism without paralysis and consultation 
with others are his key notes. He must get 
things done as well as plan. 

How to acquire administrators? Select them 
right and they will train themselves—it is mainly 
a matter of native capacity rather than acquired 
ability. The advantages of recruiting able peo- 


ple from the universities are sometimes over- 
looked. To perform competently an administra- 
tor needs a fair amount of gray matter. Here 
the universities have done a pre-selection job, 
though admittedly they are not infallible. The 
university trained person can usually distin- 
guish between knowledge and half-knowledge 
and when confronted with new and difficult 
material he asks the right questions. 

After choosing our future administrator— 
seeking intellectual ability and a cooperative 
spirit—we must train him. Training courses can 
be valuable, providing trainees are given an 
opportunity to participate. Better yet, confront 
the young administrator with a challenge and 
when he has shown he can respond properly 
confront him with another and another. Give 
him responsibility early and when he has shown 
he can carry it transplant him to deal with a 
different set of problems. If possible, and at an 
early stage in his development, give him front- 
line experience, then a spell in an administra- 
tor’s office for a view of the whole organization. 
An assignment to the personnel branch and the 
finance branch should follow. The senior off- 
cers under whom the young administrator trains 
should offer explanation, encouragement, ad- 
vice, and example. Training administrators 
consists in providing them with opportunities 
to learn for themselves; success will depend pri- 
marily on proper selection.—T. L. Culhane. 


Recruiting 

Rosinson, Francis P., “The Unit Interview 
Analysis,” Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urements, Winter, 1949.—Early approaches to 
the study of dynamic interactions between 
counselor and client emphasized the use of the 
single counselor or client speech as the unit of 
interview analysis. Limitations of this tech- 
nique include difficulty in isolating relationship 
of particular counselor remarks to specific client 
responses and lack of data relative to later ef- 
fects upon client of counselor suggestions. 
Another unit of analysis which has been used 
is the whole interview. This approach yields 
data with respect to the counseling plan and 
effectiveness of the interview in general but the 
largeness of the unit prevents analysis of the 
moment-to-moment dynamics of the interview. 
Attempts also have been made to classify each 
remark during an interview and then to use 
the average or mode as the picture of the entire 
interview. Averaging many unreliable ratings 
of single remarks may give a reliable picture of 
the pattern of techniques emphasized by the 
counselor but does not provide evidence of de- 
layed effects of each counselor remark. Further- 
more, an interview does not consist simply of a 
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series of equivalent and therefore addable com- 
ments; there are special situations, e.g., episodes 
of small talk, questioning, structuring speeches, 
and unclassifiable responses, which have a sig- 
nificant effect upon the dynamics of the inter- 
view. Other techniques involving similar limi- 
tations have been use of the entire interview 
series as an analysis unit or division of the inter- 
view series into tenths for study purposes. The 
purpose of this paper is to call attention to 
another type of unit, which is the division of 
interviews according to topics of discussion. 
The unit is determined by having the judges 
read an interview and mark whenever the 
major topic changes, treating the material be- 
tween these marks as a unit. The discussion 
topic stands up as a unit on several bases. 
Both the client’s and the counselor’s attitude 
tends to vary from topic to topic but remains 
fairly consistent within any one topic. It there- 
fore seems defensible to summate individual 
speeches within the discussion topic unit. In- 
clusion of all the client remarks during the unit 
enables a judge to determine if a counselor re- 
mark obtains some effect in succeeding remarks. 
Also, evidence of delayed results can be ob- 
served when a particular topic recurs in later 
interviews.—A ugusta Fink. 


Placement; Service Standards; 
and Evaluation 


FREDRIKSEN, CHARLES W., “Getting Support 
from Supervisors in Performance Rating.” Per- 
sonnel’ Administration, January, 1950.—In re- 
cent years, personnel technicians have become 
aware of the need for gaining support from 
supervisors in administering a performance re- 
view plan. The attempts that have been made 
to “sell’’ supervisors on the benefits of per- 
formance reviews have failed probably because 
supervisors, like other people, are not usually 
motivated by logical arguments and appeals to 
reason alone. It follows therefore that the ap- 
proach to getting management support should 
be primarily psychological rather than logical 
and that more “person-centered” and less “tech- 
nique-centered” thinking should go into the 
planning. An illustration of this general ap- 
proach are the three steps taken in developing 
the TVA employee service review plan: (1) 
securing the active participation of operating 
management in developing the plan; (2) gear- 
ing the provisions of the plan to “normal” su- 
pervisory practices; and, (3) giving operating 
management full responsibility for administer- 
ing the plan. Results of an opinion survey made 
after two years of experience with the plan re- 
vealed a fairly widespread acceptance by both 
supervisors and employees of the value of per- 


formance reviewing. Significantly, suggestions 
for improving supervisors’ interest and skill in 
reviewing employee performance were checked 
much more frequently than those for changing 
the plan. These findings suggest that it might 
be worth while to translate the approach pre- 
sented in this article into a hypothesis which 
can be tested. Only when this is done will it be 
conclusively known whether or not this ap- 
proach will succeed in securing wholehearted 
support from supervisors in administering a 
performance review plan.—Herbert Shell. 


Employee Relations 


LairpD, DoNnALp A. “What Do Your Workers 
Think?” Personnel Journal, February, 1950.— 
Workers often leave secure jobs due to working 
conditions and the behaviour of their super- 
visors. The latter are usually ignorant of the 
reasons. Many businesses are making psycho- 
logical studies to find out what their employees 
are thinking and what they want from their 
bosses and their jobs. By working and living 
with workers and by observing and analyzing 
the workers’ reactions, we are able to learn how 
they feel about various conditions, regulations, 
and supervisory methods. This insight into the 
workers’ feelings is known as empathy and has 
proved far superior to the haphazard informa- 
tion gleaned from hunches, complaints, grape- 
vine rumors, and stoolpigeons. Unless we know 
what people want or need, sympathy will not 
solve the problem. Only by psychological in- 
sight into the attitude and thoughts of others, 
together with experience and observation, can 
these requirements be determined with success. 
In most cases the worker is reluctant to unload 
his thoughts and is seldom able to analyze his 
own attitudes. Thus, complaints are very often 
the smoke screen for the basic cause of their dis- 
satisfaction. The up-to-date executive must ac- 
quire a high empathetic index before he is 
able to discover what lies behind the screen. 
High turnover, absenteeism, and tardiness are 
tangible gauges of morale. However, surveys of 
employee attitudes indicate that while there are 
many factors affecting morale, a liking for the 
boss stands out as one of the most important. 
Exit interviews are also helpful in locating 
causes of dissatisfaction, but prevention is natu- 
rally less expensive than the cure. Most direct 
morale surveys are being conducted anony- 
mously so that workers can express themselves 
to the limit and, in strict confidence, without 
fear of reprisal. These surveys bring to light 
various reasons for poor attitude and are being 
used more and more as guides when contem- 
plating changes affecting employees. In this way 
it is possible to make changes with a minimum 
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of friction. Without surveys, management may 
be working in the dark as to what is uppermost 
in the workers’ minds. The use of open-end 
questions, which do not limit or suggest a defi- 
nite answer, are especially helpful in uncover- 
ing a lot of the little things which are so im- 
portant in human relations. Morale surveys 
provide employees with the opportunity to get 
things ‘off their chest,’ and they minimize em- 
ployee ‘beefs.’ Progressive executives are glad to 
know about these complaints so that they can 
be attended to before trouble starts. Workers 
can usually name a definite complaint when it 
arises, but they cannot label a host of vague irri- 
tations. These arise from hidden motives of 
which the individual is almost always unaware 
and which they would be hesitant to admit any- 
way. These concealed factors often mean more 
than the irritations of which the person is 
aware. Morale surveys uncover the troubled 
areas, but often fail to divulge beneath-the-sur- 
face forces. This requires a deeper insight into 
how the workers think and feel by analyzing 
what the irritations mean in terms of motives, 
aspirations, hopes, and prejudices.—B. H. Peter- 
son. 


Rump, C. W., “Pros and Cons on the 5-Day 
Week for Civil Servants.” Civil Service Review, 
Winter, 1949-50 (Canadian).—The Civil Serv- 
ice Federation of Canada in considering the 
five-day week has had to determine how the 
various working hours of civil servants could be 
fitted into five days as well as to draw up a 
simple statement of the reasons for demanding 
a five-day work week. The fact that more than 
half of the workers engaged in manufacturing 
in Canada are working a five-day week and the 
fact that the principle has spread to business in- 
stitutions since the war are fairly convincing 
evidence that there is a demand for and accept- 
ance of the plan. During the last two summers 
the Government of Canada has permitted De- 
partments to arrange their work during July 
and August so that employees may have Satur- 
day and Sunday free except where service to the 
public would be too greatly curtailed. The two 
chief criticisms of the five-day principle for 
year-round use are first that extra staff would be 
required to give the total service expected, 
which would mean greater cost, and second that 
the pay rates of civil service classes are based on 
a normal week’s work (51/4 days in certain cases 
or 44 hours). If fewer days mean fewer hours, 
salaries would have to be reduced. 

The reason advanced for the shorter work 
week are improvement in efficiency as a result 
of relaxation and recreation during the long 
week end, spread of work opportunities during 
a possible recession, and recognition of the 


principle advanced by labour organizations 
that 40 hours of work in a week with no reduc- 
tion in pay is just and right. 

The Civil Service Federation in developing a 
resolution at its last annual convention has 
needed to prepare the list of advantages of the 
five-day work week, prepare refutations of the 
disadvantages, and also prepare a scale of hours 
of work acceptable to members who now work 
48 hours a week as well as to those who now 
work 3614 hours a week. The general view is 
that “the institution of the five-day week is an 
inevitable development”’.—O. E. Ault. 


Merit Rating 


Runpguist, Epwarp <A. and_ BITTNER, 
Reign H. “A Merit Rating Procedure De- 
veloped by and For the Raters.” Personnel, 26 
(4) January, 1950: 273-83.—Merit rating sys- 
tems often fail because there is confusion of 
purpose between the desire to provide a basis 
for administrative action and the desire to help 
the supervisor deal with his people. Other rea- 
sons for failure include the fact that raters have 
no part in the development of the plan, are in- 
adequately trained, are not sold on the value of 
the plan, and the procedures used do not help 
the rater achieve the basic purpose of the plan. 
The procedure developed was designed to help - 
the supervisor in handling his people by letting 
them know where they stood with him, by help- 
ing them improve through pointing out their 
weaknesses and strengths, and by planning 
with them how to remedy their weaknesses. The 
procedure developed was not tied in with any 
administrative action and the development of 
the rating procedure rather than the form itself 
was the primary consideration. The raters de- 
cided what was important for a particular job 
and prepared a list of items required of the 
worker to perform his job efficiently. This ac- 
tion by the raters enables them to make a rating 
plan of their own which could be modified as 
needed and which also provided a list of con- 
crete requirements for success on a person’s 
job. It further provided an opportunity for the 
supervisor to analyze the real elements for suc- 
cess on various jobs. During the developmental 
process the raters passed judgment on whether 
each part of the procedure actually helped 
them in dealing with their people. If not, it was 
discarded. The raters were trained in the work 
and became sold on the procedure as they par- 
ticipated in its formulation. A questionnaire 
form was developed to determine the value of 
the plan to the rater and this was tried out in 
two plants. The results of the questionnaire 
were analyzed and the interview, in which the 
rater discussed the results of the rating with the 
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worker, was found to be the most valuable part 
of the system. The fact that no one in either 
plant voted to abolish the procedure was con- 
sidered of particular importance in appraising 
its value.—Verlyn L. Fletcher. 


Supervisory Techniques 

Cantor, NATHANIEL, “The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Supervision.” Personnel Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1950.—Few personnel managers possess 
the background and experience required to un- 
derstand problems of human relations in indus- 
try. Two related areas must be explored. (1) 
The nature of human relations in industry, and 
(2) the development of supervisors who will un- 
derstand what constitutes morale, and, there- 
fore, improve the quality of their supervision. 
This analysis is concerned with the second area. 
Industrial plants are not merely factories where 
people produce goods. They are also communi- 
ties where people associate. Reasons for inefh- 
cient production are not merely a matter of pay. 
People who work together expect not only in- 
come, but also status, prestige, and deference. 
Management fails to take account of the non- 
money demands of employees and some still 
fail to appreciate these basic expectations of 
workers. Few training programs are set up to 
develop foremen’s skills in understanding their 
dealings with employees. Supervisors cannot 
learn about the needs of others unless and until 
they first learn about themselves. They must 
discover how they use the employees as an “out” 
for their own psychological needs. A supervisor 
must come to grips with his own dissatisfactions, 
his often unrecognized needs to dominate or to 
win approval, to be aggressive, or to avoid a 
problem. Supervisors must be given the chance 
to learn about their own motivations. They 
cannot be taught. They can be helped to learn. 
We deny that we have resentment and hostility 
and fear of others. Our behavior compensates 
for our inadequacies. The handiest scapegoats 
are our own children and our employees. Any- 
one in authority has the tendency to impose his 
will upon others. Discussion meetings of super- 
visors can be organized in a permissive atmos- 
phere in which the participants will lose their 
fears of each other and the leader. He guides the 
discussion, he does not give the answers. In 
time the members will express their real feel- 
ings, sentiments, and opinions. Slide films or 
moving picture narratives dealing with human 
relations, employee complaints, and duties and 
responsibilities of foremen are available. This 
material sets the stage for the meetings. The 
discussion which follows is the important part 
of the program. Supervisors cannot be told how 
to understand themselves. They must experi- 


ence that understanding. Free participation in 
their own growth can modify their attitudes 
through which they can help others to become 
more effective employees. Information concern- 
ing a film series prepared for use in problems 
such as described may be had from the author, 
—Marvin W. Strate. 


Testing 

Bass, BERNARD M., “The Leaderless Group 
Techniques.” Personnel Psychology, Spring, 
1950.—Since human behavior and personality 
involve constant interaction with other hu- 
mans, assessment of an individual's behavior 
and personality may profitably be made of the 
individual while he is a member of a group. 
This is especially true when one is interested 
in locating potential leaders. The leaderless 
group test is probably the best device for this 
purpose although no clear-cut studies of the 
validity of the technique have been reported. 

There are several ways of using the leaderless 
group discussion at present without too much 
need to worry about validation. It could be a 
timesaver used as an initial screening device to 
eliminate the obviously unqualified candidates 
for a job. It can be used along with an indi- 
vidual interview. Observers, however, should 
rate only those qualities that might be meas- 
ured in group situations, such as feeling for the 
interaction, ability to lead a group, and ability 
to get along with peers. 

It is quite possible that the various ratings 
and measurements of the leaderless group dis- 
cussion would combine with measures which 
could be made from standardized aptitude, 
achievement, and intelligence tests and vali- 
dated personal and work history information 
blanks to give a far better prediction of success 
than can be gained from the interviewer trying 
to combine differentially many factors at once. 
The leaderless group discussion might prove 
ideal for mass screening by eliminating the 
necessity for personal interviews. It might prove 
a fairly inexpensive form of group personality 
test which could be combined with independ- 
ent objective measures to yield a high multiple 
correlation with external leadership criteria 
and other criteria involving social intelligence, 
ability to get along with others. 

The large number of possible variables inher- 
ent in the leaderless group discussion indicate 
both the tremendous possibilities for validation 
of various combinatons of these measures with 
external criteria and the tremendous need for 
research along these lines. The leaderless group, 
as an assessment method, offers a wide-open 
field for potentially valuable research and de- 
velopment.—Richard W. Darling. 
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HE Civit SERvICE AssEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. The CSA serves almost 300 
public jurisdictions in the United States and in Canada. In ad- 
dition, the organization also includes more than 750 individual 


and afhliate members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


© To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


@ To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


© To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 


methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 


about CSA membership will be sent on request. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 





1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 











Policies and Practices in 


Publie Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 
: Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
vouces omens problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
we rone reasons and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
| working tools of the professionally competent person- 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 
The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 


ADMINISTRATION 








to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 








List Price 

Employee Training in the Public Service................... $ 3.50 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies............... 3.50 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 4.50 
Employee Relations in the Public Service................... 3.50 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service................ 3.50 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................... 3.50 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service.............. 3.50 

Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 
Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............ $18.50* 


(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 


@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














